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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Lowell. 


Complete Poetical Works of JAMEs RussELL 
LoweLL. Cimbridge Editicn. Uniform with 


the Cambridge FE litions of Longlellow, 
Whittier, Holmes and Browning. From 
new plates, large type, on Opaque paper 


and attractively bouod. With a Biograph- 
ical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a tine bnew por- 
trait and an engraved title-page with a vig- 
nette of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Large 
crown Svo, gilt top, $200; half calf, gilt 
top, $350; tree caf, or fall levaat, $5 50. 
rhe first complete edition of Lowell’s poems ina 
single volume. Both in the character of the poetry 
and the mechanical execution of the book it is of 
remarkable excellence, 


The Liquor Problem 


In its Legislative Aspect. Embodying the 
results of investigations made by Dr. FrEpb.- 
eric H, Wines and Joun Koren, Esq., uno- 
der the direction of Pres. Charles W. Eliot, 
Pres. Seth Low and James C. Carter, Esq, 
a sub-committee of the Committee of Fifty 
to investigate the Drick Problem. With 
maps. I2mo, $125. 

A work of great importance, giving the results of 

a very careful tovestigation of the working of pro 

hibitory and license laws of various kinds in Maine, 

lowa, South Carolina, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Penusylvania and Missouri 


The Chief End of Man. 


By Grorce 8S. Merriam, author of “The 
St ry of William and Lucy Smith,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 
This book is an attempt to show the nature and 

method of the spiritual life as it manifests itself in 
new clearness and beauty after the old foundations 
of dogma and miracle have passed away. I[t is in 
part a rapid survey of * our spiritual ancestry,” in 
the classic, Jewish and Christian lines; it includes 
an exposition of * the ideal of today,” and it makes 
familiar and homely ap plication of the new yetold 
truths as * daily bread.’ 


Sold by Booksellers. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 





Notices under thts heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Boarders. A minister's widow living in Wellesley 
would like to take one or two ladies, or two schoolgirls 
into her posed | as boarders. Pleasant house, good loca- 
tion and exceilent schools near by. Good references can 
be given. Address Mrs. C. W. Park, Wellesley, Mass. 

Housekeeper. A Protestant American woman de- 
sires a position as housekeeper, mother’s assistant, or 
companion, Is trustworthy wna capable. Good refer- 
ences, Address“ W,” Box 275, South Framingham, Mass, 


A lady, having facilities therefor, would receive 
into her family for a pleasant home, and teaching, one 
ortwochildrep. Parents making plans for the summer, 
or for another year, are invited to correspond with Miss 
G., care Congregationalist. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known tn U. 8, 
Established, 1855, 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, UL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100 paged 
Agency Manual free. EvureTT O. Fisk & Co 


MAINE, BaNn@or. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESUNARY. 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in “yy Entrance examination on 


Wednesday, Sept. 2, 9 M. Apply to Prof. C. A 
Beckwith, or Prof, G. w Gilmore, 1 a, Me. 
And Typewriters wanted immediately (young men 
preferred) at the office of the VERMONT FARM 
MACHINE CO., BBLLOWS FALre, wT. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ¢@=2<: 
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Bells. 


Palestine 
in Pictures. 


390 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 


u 
This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
t) every Bible student. Two years ago we 
tilled orders for 50.000. Wr RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


i Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 


Forty-six Readings, of from 4 to 6 
pages each, selected from unpublished 
manuscripts of the RT. REV, PHILLIPS 
BROOKS, D. D., giving help in cultivat- 
ing the religious life. 

16mo, 250 pager, clotb, $1 25. 

** The words yo Phillips Brooks are so pre- 
cious that Lenten Readings, selected from his 
unpublished nanuscripts, will be greeted with 
delight by the many who have been strength- 
ened and helped by his wonderful personal- 
ity. These readings have been well named 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE, 


Sor no man believed more in receiving and in 


givi.g of an abounding l fe than did Bishop 
Brovks. He says, ‘It is deficient vitality 
which makes the mischi«f and tr: uble cf the 
world.’ Ard again, ‘ Life is not life, free- 
dom is not freedom, unless the l ve thing is 
set in the ground of its true nourishment, 
and keeps open tie connection with the eter- 
nal source of its strength. Man is not living 
except as he lives in God.’ Such thoughts 
are good food for Lenten meditation,’’— 
N. Y. Evaocgelist. 

** Among the books of religious meditation 
which the Lenten season always brings to 
light none will be m re wilely read or more 
generally hel) ful this year than the series 
of Lenten readings selected from the un- 


published manuscripts of Bishop Brocks 
and published under the characteristic 
title. *THE MORE ABUNDANT 
LIFE.’ ... It is not on’y a bork for the 
Lenten sea:on, but for al! seasons ’’—The 
Outlook. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


UP TO DATE 
* 
Barnes’ Popular 


History of the 
United States. 





Edit on for 1897 now ready. 
> 
1 volume. 800 pages, Cloth. 8vo, Illustrated, 
Price $3.50 
ti etter fo the publishers 
Hoy. MarRhk HAN*aA. 
Cleve'and, O., Feb. 4, 1897. 


**1 desire to assure you of my high ap- 
preciation ... of the just chronicle of ttre 
recent campaign. A cursery examination 
satisfies me that your history is a very valu- 
able and interesting one.’’ 

M. A. HANNA. 


booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
by the publishers, 


For sale by 
receipt of the 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


price 


Easter Music for 
and Sunday-schools 
now re ady. Send for descriptive 
list. FILLMORE BROS., 119 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
40 Bible House, New York. 


Fillmores’ 





‘Sacred Songs No. |. 


| $25 per 100; 


By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. 


IS THE BEST ONE YET! 


MOODY, SANKEY, CHAPMAN, MUNHALL, 
DIXON, and others use it. 


add Sc. a copy if ordered by mail. 


Messrs. 


| THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 


76 E. 9th St.. N. ¥. 
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BARGAIN IN’ BRAINS! mes 


On December 24, 1896, prices of the only genuine, complete and thoroughly revised edition of The 
Encyclopzedic Dictionary were restored to regular rates, viz.: Cloth Style, $42.00 a set; Half Russia, $52.50; 
Full Sheep, $60.°0; Full Morocco, $70.0. These are now the regular prices for the only authentic and 
complete edition, published solely by ourselves. 

In making our annual inventory we have tound on hand a few sets that are very slightly damaged on the covers only —a rub here, a seratch 
there—hardly worth mentioning, but just enough to prevent their shipment at full prices. We guarantee that the interiors are perfect. For all 
practical purposes these sets ure precisely the same as new; but they are now offered to the earliest applicants at 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, WHILE THEY LAST 


and on the easiest possible terms of paymett. This special limited offer deserves the immediate attention of every reader wlio, although needing a 
mod: rn reference work of the bighest class, has failed to take advantage of our recent Introductory Offer, or has been begwied ito buyipg an inferior 
imitation work of comparatively little value, 


ee ee MAKE NO MISTAKE 


—5 —— =. 













These special sets are made from our very latest edition of last 
November (1896), and contain all the new words, phrares and defi- 
nitions of 18%, the most recent inventions, discoverles and explorations, 
and scores of handsome new engravings in monotone, besides the 


16 FULL PACES OF 
BRILLIANT CHROMATIC PLATES 
IN 17 COLORS 


including the following: Flags of all Nationa (115 designs); Baces 
of Mankind (33 subjects); Marine Life (17 


HE h 2p 
LOPE DIC IEKcy,1 4 
RCTIONARY [Dicr, 
. 7 strange creatures ot the 
deep sea); Postage Stamps of Foreign Nat ons (representing over 
100 countries); Birds of Meauty (i2 designs); Precious Gems ans 
they are Found (i6 designs); Ceramic and Decorative Art (17 
subjects), ard many others, aggregating io all 489 designs in 17 beauti- 
ful colors. Never again will there be an opportunity to secure this 
only genuine and completely revised edition of opr 


PERFECT HOME EDUCATOR 


at the bare cost of paper, arinting ane binding. Wecanpnot tell bow long this 
wonderful opportunity will remain open. Perhaps a month, possibly only 
a few days. Our last year’s “hurt” sets disappeareil within a week 
Order today and make sure. Remember a first payment of only 


$1.00 ENTIRE SET 
16,000 columns of clear tupe mat er, 3 


J (IF IN TIME) 
250,000 words defined, W.000 encyclopedic topics. 
Weight, about y-yre while the smatl stock of special sets remain, but forever thereafter it 
TUL HANDSOME BOOKCASE FREE OF CHARGE. | will cost from $42.00 to $70.00 to possess this matchless bome library of 


e general refs rence, 


OU KNOW THESE CENTLEMEN-READ! 


, , 4 y. WHITA® ER, Bishop of Pennsytvania: “ Your dictionary is what its title indicates—an encyclopedia and a dle tionary tn 
Pag 2 p+ ad AB. i By Me det? are suffic ieptly complete. 1 know of no other work which furnishes 80 much information within so limited a space, 
_— REV >i CYRUS D. FOSS, Bishop of a E. Charch: ‘ It does wonderfully weli the double duty of a dictionary and an encyclopedia. I could 
wish I might have bad, from my boyhood, such a valuable thesaurus of inn ense knowledge, made irstantly accessible. Parents could do their bright boys and 
girls no greater service than by putting this treasure before them aid teachi. g them to use it 


COST $750,000—YOURS TODAY AT HALF-PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS. 


that contains satisfactory and up-to-date encyclopadic treatment of such important topies 
of Bee TE Oey Re ERE ee oe tee Bocey, Wages, Germ Theory, Arctic Explorations, Tariff, Christian Endeavor, 
Appendicitis, Shadow Photography, Electrocution, X-ray. Vitascope, Steam Navigation, ans Busdrodes of others 
iT 1S THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Kach legitimate Euglish word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, 
deve SA CONGIBE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of auatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology. geology, art, music, philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, theology, 
Biblical research, et-. ¢ separate encyclopaedic subjects. in luding the latest inventions and discoveries, tersely tre ated by educators of vast renown ’ 
T 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on — —_ iybow poner: Dom plates never before en press, durably bound, and containing the 
: le t one ° ade for y reference . 
mtr 18 BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES, be ause it is the latest and most complete, containing nearly twice as many words as 
are in the largest * unabridged,” and treatiog 20,000 more encyclopedic subjects than are covered by other cyclopadias costing from #50 to 8200 
Book of 120 Specimen Pages and Illustrations Mailed Free on Receipt of 2c. Stamp. 
Send 21.00 and the four handsome volumes wil! be forwarded. Subsequent payments are made a8 follows: Cloth binding, 81 50 
HOW TO ORDER per m nth for one year; Half Russia binding, #2 per month; and Full Sheep binding, #2.0 per month. First payment in 
7 any case is only One Dollar. To cash buyers we allow a discount of 10 per cent. and furnish the book« une free of 
charge; otherwise the bookcase is 81.50, which must be paid ia advance This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payinent accounts. We reeom- 
mend Half-Rassia binding as the most serviceable. When ordering be sure to mertion style binding wanted All jLransportation charges must be 
paid by purchasers. We refer to any Commercial Agency, Newspaper, or Bank_in Philadelphia. AGENTS WANTED. (Mention this 
paper. cooks Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in Ten Days. . 
q Beware of imitators who have copied our methods of advertising, even to the wording, and are offering various ancient publications 
UTION 8 slightly revamped and under new ti:ies, as new and original works. The genuine Encyclopadiec Dictionary is complete in four vol 
umes, with 5.359 pages. We can be responsible for no orders except those sent directly to us. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 









— y UST AS 
Four massive volumes, each 9 in, wie = =e THEY LOOK 
118 in. /ong,3 in. thick, covtatning 5,35 
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MARY LYON.  Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


| 
Extracts from her writings and sayings as collected | NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
in the Mary Lyon Year Book reveal her thought, pur NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


aud will get iuspieation and prod from it 1-23. | These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 


QUnbique buckram bindicg, gilt top, deckeled edges. 


The Pilarim Press, 


Beacon St., Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ILLUST RATE D BI BLE TREASURY. 





Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, 


CH URCH ORCAN S Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., to the number of 350 are 









s 
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Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 


Hook & Hastings Co. distributed through the text of the Helps. 
Boston. Mass “THe ILLUAaTRATED BIBLE TewascRyY. There is no book like this. Its aim is to place the student in the 
age and atmosphere when each book of the Bible was written, to enable the reader to study the book amid ite 
If you are surroundings and to become permeated with ita life. The writers who have combined t make the volume are 
f A among the most celebrated Bible students, scholars, Egyptologists and divines of Great Britain and America ° 
: The book contains he!ps to the study of the Old and New Testaments, with an analysis of the booka and articles 


. 
J Planning to on the Canon, Monumental Testimony. ete a series of articles on Hist« 
Sciexce: notes on I antiquities, Jewish worship and sects—a caref 












af 7 . | who has this treasury w be able to bring forth things new aod d for d-ctrine r reproof, for 
: 5 Our Books of Designsand | Fohteousness. to ane yhjections, refate arvum-nts, and uphold the truth of God. Such a book 
— ~ Pians Will Help You. | tentive study and rewa t arning ecrated to the beast of 7 
ey at yt They will awaken Ideas service to those whor This asuTy © ‘ 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


r plans 
~ or laying out Grounds. Sent iocrs 
ps orsilver on pr wont 


} 
GEO. F. BARBER &CO. Architects, Knowle, Tenn | 33 EAST 17TH STREET (UNION SQUARE) - + + NEW YORK. 





Cor mology, Geography and Bible 


r 
se tureo fully compiled concordance with a Bible 
; BUI LD atlas. More than three hundred and fifty illustrations accompany the text, and ali of them are of value to the 
R A | studests of the Bible. They are not pictures so much as guides and expositors in the Holy Wore T} , 
h f » - ne — = 





he D 
"a9? Book AFtistic Home Designs” | For Sate by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, ete, 


bows many BEAUTIFUL HOMES built from our 
Designs for 
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.. HAS. 
Assets, 
$19,541,827 
Income, 
$14,158,445 
Surplus, 
$4,034,116 


Insurance in 
force, 
$320,453,483 











Protects over half a mil- 


| 
i 
é 
4 
4 
é 
lion homes through nearly 
2,500,000 policies. 
| 





The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, THE PRUDENTIAL, 


furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Premiums payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 


Five Years Steady Sweep Onward 





Dec. 31-1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 
Assets ccc ccccsecscecs $6,889,674.32 $19,541,827.95 $12,652,153.63 


Surplus ...-2 cseccces 1,449,057.06 4,034,116.93 2,585,059.872 
[Pe ee eee a 6,703,631.63 14,158,445.53 7,454,813.90 
Insurance in force ...... 157,560,342.00 320,453,483.00 162,893,141.00 
Interest Earnings ...... 290,348.97 S25, 801.85 535,452.88 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 


The Prudential Insurance CompanyofAmerica 


é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
$ The New Industrial (weekly) premium policy of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write 
: 
é 
$ Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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are better or more favorably known 

than Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., whose 
picture appears on our cover. His has 
been an uncommonly fruitful ministerial 
career, and the elements of leadership 
which he possesses have already made him 
widely influential in the affairs of the de- 
nomination. A New Englander by birth 
and training, he is well adapted to this sec- 
tion of the country, where in several pas- 
torates he has already rooted himself 
strongly in the hearts of many friends. 
The three years which he has just spent at 
Amherst College have matured his powers 
and equipped him for all the better serv- 
ice in the regalar pastorate. The Union 
Church, Worcester, already one of the 
strongest and most prosperous in the de- 
nomination, is to be congratulated on its 
present outlook, both from the point of 
view of its material equipment and its 
spiritual leader. On page 279 we review 
briefly Dr. Tuttle’s life and service in the 
denomination and the auspicious beginning 
of his new pastorate. 


F = of our younger circle of ministers 


Every returning holiday raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the public is putting it 
to the best uses. We are glad to note an 
awakening of sentiment in the direction of 
a better and wiser observance of these im- 
portant days in the year. The Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Club devoted a re- 
cent meeting to the subject. Rev. C. H. 
Hamlin and other speakers brought out the 
point that holidays like Washington’s Birth- 
day and Fourth of July were originally in- 
stituted not to be seasons of mirth and 
relaxation merely, but in order that the 
people, and particularly the rising genera- 
tion, might take to heart the lessons sug- 
gested by the lives and sacrifices of our 
forefathers. Our holidays should not be 
allowed to degenerate. There is room, to 
be sure, for sport and social festivities and 
a reasonable amount of noise, but in many 
ways these days ought to make plain and 
exalt the sober and strenuous duties of 
patriotic citizens. 


The bill before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature providing for a weekly rest day for 
working men is receiving strong support, 
not only from those who have spoken in its 
behalf in the hearing before the committee, 
but from incidental testimony of men in a 
position to know the needs of working men 
and the advantages of such a law. The 
chairman of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, Hon. John E, Sanford, speaking 
of the decision of the board some years ago 
prohibiting the running of Sunday trains to 
Newport, said: ‘Many a gray-haired con- 
ductor and many young men came to me 
and expressed their gratification at the de- 
cision which would prevent their being 
obliged to work on Sunday. These men 
have as much right to their Sunday as any 
others, and on many a Monday morning I 
have seen train men who were unfit for 
duty because the day before they had been 


Number 8 


working on excursion trains, work that is 
generally the hardest of any day in the 
week,” The safety of the public, as well 
as the welfare of employés, requires that 
those who have the lives and property of 
men in their keeping shall be in condi- 
tien to exercise due care over them. 


Those who advocate the taxation of 
churches and colleges have before them an 
illustration of its working in the State of 
California, During the last twenty years 
the policy has been followed there of tax- 
ing all benevolent enterprises. The effect 
has been to repress charity and to turn 
many gifts to institutions outside of the 
State. It has not only laid burdens on pri- 
vate educational enterprises so far as to kill 
some and cripple others, but it has preju- 
diced ths people against benevolence and 
against the instincts of refinement and cul- 
ture. Libraries, art galleries, museums, all 
the enterprises which generous men and 
women delight to provide for appreciative 
citizens, have little encouragement in Cal- 
ifornia, The result of this policy as related 
to churches is thus told by a writer in the 
San Francisco Call: 


Again and again have the churches been 
driven from their location by the tax col- 
lector. They have been compelled to meve 
away from the centers of population and re- 
locate upon obscure streets. There is no 
State in the Union with such poor churches. 
The average tax upon each church is more 
than $10 per month. Nearly $3,000,000 is 
spent annually for the moral an religious 
training of the citizens of this State, and that, 
too, by less than ten per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The State will not allow her church 
corporations to engage in any business for 
gain, and yet they are taxed precisely the 
same as the factory in the same block. How 
can such a law be just? 


Education is necessary to citizenship, but 
without moral safeguards it may make 
citizens more dangerous. The recent an- 
nual report of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children says that child 
criminals are increasing in New York and 
that they are largely of ignorant, foreign 
born parentage. But they have learned to 
read, and they eagerly seize the penny news- 
papers, whose pages are filled with accounts 
of crime and immorality and pictures of 
criminals. These are held up before the 
reader as heroes, and their exploits are de- 
scribed in the most attractive style to make 
them readable. President Gerry regards 
the cheap newspaper as far more damaging 
in its influence than the dime novel. He 
says: ‘Criminal news costs almost nothing 
to purchase. It is the enemy of the human 
race, and especially of the poor and ignor- 
ant.’’ And the most vicious editions of 
these papers, with the worst and most 
abundant pictorial illustrations, are those 
issued for Sunday reading. 


The topic of the leading editorial in the 
Christian Register last week was What Is 
Orthodoxy? and the pith of it was that the 
question is unanswerable. Our Unitarian 
contemporary might have answered it easily 
enough. It might have said, ‘‘ Orthodoxy 
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is the thing we are always attacking, which 
we are always surprised that we have not 
vanquished.” But then it might truthfully 
have added, ‘Perhaps we have failed be- 
cause, a8 we confess, we have never yet 
known what orthodoxy is.”” But Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott seems to know exactly what 
orthodoxyis. In his leading editorial in the 
Outlook of Feb. 13 he defines it as a belief 
in sin and salvation. But these two terms 
he proceeds so to define that’he makes, as 
he repeatedly affirms, only a shadowy line 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Then 
he proceeds to point out that those who 
would treat men of his views as unorthodox 
‘‘mistake their self-will for the law of 
God, their creed for the Christian faith.” 
If we had not the fullest confidence in Dr. 
Abbott’s sincerity, we should think that of 
late he has been saying a good many things 
en purpose to stir up a chorus of dissent 
from every quarter of the religious hori- 
zon. At any rate he has done this, and has 
brought himself before the pubic afresh as 
neither orthodox nor heterodox but, as Dr, 
Buckley says, a paradox. 


_ — 


THE PARISH SYSTEM. 


We have received several inquiries re- 
cently as to the wisdom of incorporating 
churches and abolishing the societies, the 
legal bodies which hold the property of the 
churches and administer their temporal af- 
fairs. There are two sides to this question. 
Old institutions commonly have some 
ground of reason for their existence. Even 
if we think they ought to be abolished it is 
best to try to save all that we can of the 
good that is in them. 

Judge Simeon Baldwin, in an address 
lately given at New Haven, has made a 
strong defense of the parish system, or of 
that arrangement by which we have an 
ecclesiastical socisty placed alongside a 
Congregational church. He approves of it 
bec: use we have it, a growth out of our 
own'‘soil. He thinks it better in the nature 
ofjthe case that there should be two bodies 
—the church, charged with the cares of the 
spiritual life and of active benevolence, and 
the society, intrusted with distinctively 
business interests. He holds that the soci- 
ety, by the nature of its membership and 
by its legal requirements for the warning of 
meetings and for due notice of all proposed 
action, is likely to manage these business 
affairs most wisely. He thinks that even in 
the choice of a pastor the veto power of the 
society is often used to good purpose. He 
compares the working of these two bodies 
to that of the two houses of a legislature, 
whose concurrent action is more safe than 
the action of either alone would be. For 
this reason, in part, he deprecates the pro- 
posal to incorporate the church and put all 
things into its hands. And he also thinks 
that the church would lose in this way a 
needful ally, whose place could not be 
filled. 

Such considerations have weight, but they 
are not conclusive. Things may have their 
use for a time, and then give way to better 
things. The ecclesiastical society, as we 
now have it, is very unlike what went be- 
fore it and much better. The stages of this 
progress in the past are suggestive and 
promising as to coming things. The giving 


up of compulsory taxation for the support 
of public worship, looked upon once by 
many with great misgivings, has wrought 
nothing but good. The state was not an 
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indispensable ally but a source of weakness 
tothechurch. It may beso with the society. 

Safeguards against hasty or inconsiderate 
action of the church in business affairs, or 
any other, can easily be provided and ought 
to be in the rules of the church itself. Due 
notice should be required, both of meetings 
and of all matters to be acted upon. If it 
is judged best that in certain cases nothing 
shall be done until after the report of a com- 
mittee to which the subject shall have been 
referred, provision may be made for such a 
committee. In the same manner provision 
may be made for as:ertaining the prefer- 
ences of all regular occupants of pews with 
respect to the settlement or dismissal of a 
pastor, or upon any other subject of great 
importance. Permanent committees com- 
posed of business men, or any others repre- 
senting the congregation, may be appointed. 
The church may engage, if that seems best, 
to accord a certain weight to the views of 
those thus represented, as by providing 
that contrary action shall not be taken ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of its own mem- 
bers, or by some other similar limitation 
upon itself. The co-operation of those not 
members of the church may thus be secured 
and deference may be shown to their judg- 
ment, without putting a power of final con- 
trol in vital matters wholly outside the 
church itself. 

For whether it is regarded theoretically 
or practically it is doubtful if it can ever 
be most safe for the church to be subject 
altogether in anything to such external con- 
trol. The working together of the church 
and the society is wholly unlike that of our 
two legislative bodies. These two branches 
of the legislature represent one and the 
same constituency. ‘They exist because 
one constituency judges that its interests 
are best secured by requiring this dupli- 
cate and concurrent action of its own rep- 
resentatives, But the church and the society 
have not of necessity, nor commonly, the 
same constituency. They are not repre- 
sentatives acting in behalf of the same con- 
stituency, or of any constituency at all. 
They are two original, distinct bodies un- 
dertaking to act together for themselves, 
If differences arise between them there is 
ne one power behind them botb, as the 
State is behind its two legislative branches, 
to put its hand upon them and to command 
order out of their confusions, The way is 
open for disagreements, for which no suf- 
ficient remedy is provided. 

Such disagreements doin fact arise. It is 
true that the church and society often go 
on well.together, and particularly when 
the leading members of one body are mem- 
bers also of the other. It may be, too, that 
in cases of disagreement the church may 
sometimes be in the wrong and the society 
in the right. But the opposite is far more 
common. In the great matter of the pas- 
toral office, especially, there is a constant 
tendency for the society to take the lead, 
both in engaging and dismissing the min- 
ister. The society pays him. In his ab- 
sence for vacation, or for any cause, the 
committee of the society commonly pro- 
vides some one to take his place. When he 
resigns his office the same committee nat- 
urally moves to find his successor. 

There are churches in New England 
which have had nothing whatever to do 
with the choice of their pastors for long 
periods of years. Setting aside extreme 
cases, this tendency to leadership on the 
part of the society in procuring candidates 
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and engaging pastors appears on every 
hand. It is most unfortunate in its results. 
The society thinks it may properly choose, 
or hire, the man it has to pay. Business 
considerations ineline to go foremost. The 
hired man must be smart and earn his 
money. The spiritual force of his life and 
teaching is less thought of. 

In all this there is a reversal, or a practi- 
cal perversion, of the theory that we should 
have two bodies—one to manage spiritual, 
the other business, interests. We find the 
business body controlling or powerfully in- 
fluencing the direction of the most vital 
spiritual concerns. But if there is to be de- 
fective management anywhere it is surely 
better that the church should fail some- 
what in the ordering of business affairs left 
in its charge, rather than that the society 
should have the handling of spiritual inter- 
ests and should fail to do it fitly. 

This going on together of the two bodies, 
with the weight always likely to be at- 
tached to the business side, involves a 
strengthening continually of the less spir- 
itual and more worldly inflaences or ele- 
ments within the church. It often weakens 
the powers of faith and Christian courage so 
that the church goes limping, leaning upon 
its crutch, when it ought to stand and walk 
in a strength of its own. The risk of dis- 
sension is also greatly increased. And it 
must not be forgotten that the condition of 
every church attached as an adjunct to a 
parish is legally a precarious one, and that 
when a division arises it is without the 
power to defend even its own life. ° 

On the whole, we believe that the parish 
system ought to be abolished. We think, 
too, that this is the prevailing opinion with 
those who know most of what is going on 
among our churches. But the doing away 
of it must be a matter of patience and prac- 
tical good sense. It is not a thing to be 
pressed hotly. The safest and most effect- 
ive forms of separate church equipment 
will be found out with time, and with ex- 
periments upon them. And with some 
steady effort to keep the subject before the 
public mind the old system will continue te 
be quietly slipping away until it is gone. 

But about one thing there should not be 
much delay where the church can act 
unitedly. Leaving the society to stand and 
to hold its property if it wishes to, every 
church ought still tobeincorporated. Then 
it has a continuous public life of its own. 
It can keep its name, its records, its iden- 
tity. It can hold properties, too, of any 
sort which may pass into its possession. 
And it will be in readiness to take entire 
charge of its own financial interests when- 
ever they may come into its keeping. 


LET US UNDERSTAND EAOH OTHER. 


The ‘‘ Christian’’ Church makes the Bible 
its only creed. In view of some advances 
toward union between this body and Con- 
gregationalists, the organ of the Christians, 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty, is dismayed to 
find in our Handbook for 1897 the Creed of 
1883. Our contemporary i3 sure that this 
creed is not imposed arbitrarily on Congre- 
gational churches, but says ‘‘it must bave 
been adopted by them, since it is dated 
1883.’ No, brother; the date simply tells 
when it was published by the committee 
which prepared it. It was never adopted 
by the National Council, but only by such 
local churches as have chosen it. 

Our contemporary says that in order that 
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the two denominations may come together, 
the one which it represents must lay aside 
the name ef Christian, the Bible, fellow- 
ship for all Christians and Christian char- 
acter, which is the test of such fellowship. 
Well, hardly. Congregationalists would 
not be likely to invite into closer relations 
with themselves any denomination that 
had laid aside these things, which are the 
basis of Christian fellowship. Our ‘ Chris- 
tian’’ brethren do not fully understand us, 
if this editorial of Dr. Summerbell repre- 
sents their view of us. Perhaps’we do not 
understand them. Certainly union would 
only promote divisions until we arrive ata 
better mutual understanding. Dr. Gladden, 
in a frank and cordial letter which has 
called forth the Herald’s editorial, sums up 
the entire matter in saying: ‘‘ All I want is 
that we should know each other better and 
help each other all we can. I hope that 
this will not be thought a dangerous thing 
~ to do.” 





MR. MEYER’S AMERIOAN VISIT. 

Mr. Moody fulfilled his promise to Rev. 
F. B. Meyer when be persuaded him to 
leave his London pastorate for a fortnight’s 
work in America. The promise was that 
Mr. Meyer should have special audiences 
composed entirely of ministers and aggre- 
gating 1,500. Fully that number were 
brought together in the conferences at 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, But, 
desirous as Mr. Meyer was of helping his 
fellow: pastors, he probably would not have 
laid down in midwinter his own ministerial 
duties at Christ Church unless he had felt 
that in the providence of God he could be 
made widely useful to American Christians 
generally. He cannot have been disap- 
pointed in either of the two errands that 
brought him to this country. As respect 
enthusiasm and effectiveness his meetings 
in New York and Philadelphia were but 
repetitions of his three days’ campaign in 
Boston. The culmination of interest, how- 
ever, came in Philadelphia, and he himself 
declares that the meeting held there last 
week just before he sailed for England was 
the most wonderful which he ever attended. 
He has participated in many noteworthy 
gatherings at Keswick, Northfield and else- 
where, and the Philadelphia one must have 
been phenomenal to deserve such a verdict 
from him. 

Mr. Meyer’s visit has left a far-reaching 
train of wholesome influences. From Chris- 
tians of all shades of belief and varying 
temperaments we have heard only words of 
praise and gratitude. Even those to whom 
his teachings have hitherto seemed too ab- 
stract and mystical have confessed that 
they have grasped his central thought 
clearly and to their own advantage. Mr. 
Meyer avoids utterances that wound and 
antagonize, He leaves one side questions 
of Biblical criticism, and one could hardly 
guess from his addresses his own personal 
attitude concerning questions now uxder 
debate. Le holds up ideals that command 
the approval of all who consider Christian 
living a serious business. If there be in 
his teaching anything that fosters self- 
rightecusness and censoriousness of others 
it has not obtruded itself. Only good can 
come to the church if his thought of the 
enduement of the Holy Spirit for the ends 
of service is kept constantly in view. Al- 
ready many persons have been made famil- 
iar with this thought through such books 
as Christian Living and the Present Tenses 
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of the Blessed Life. This higher Christian 
living which he advocates in his writings 
and his sermons is, as we understand it, 
not an esoteric affair differentiating those 
who are already in the kingdom, but a 
process in which all Christians share ac- 
cording to their desires, their receptivity 
and their consecration. 

We should like in this connection to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Meyer’s evan- 
gelistic labors were all the more successful 
becauge he is a pastor with large and im- 
portant parochial cares. What these are 
may, to some extent, be inferred from his 
little book, The Bells of Is. Churches are 
ready to listen to a man who is carrying out 
in a definite field the ideas and methods 
which he urges upon Christians generally. 
In the background of Mr. Meyer’s earnest 
words of exhortation was his big London 
parish, where for at least nine months of 
the year he copes with the perplexing prob- 
lems that confront many ministers. To 
such evangelistic labor as this no exception 
can be taken. Dr. Edward Judson’s recent 
work in Newton, described on page 277, 
has, in our judgment, been helped forward 
because he too, like Mr. Meyer, is the 
pastor of a large and engrossing city church. 
We notice also that Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
is conducting special meetings in Detroit 
outside his own church. A good deal of 
exchangirg for evangelistic ends is going 
on this winter between pastors and we are 
glad to observe the fact. Those churches 
whose pastors are especially well equipped 
for such general work ought to be willing 
to spare them for it now and then. Only 
good can result to all concerned. 


PRAYER FOR THE INOOMING AD- 
MINISTRATION, 

It is a source of profound gratification 
that President-elect McKinley is a Christian 
believer. It is to be hoped that the mem- 
bers of his cabinet, will prove to be in sub- 
stantial sympathy with him in recognizing 
their dependence upon the Almighty. It is 
certain that he appreciates clearly the tre- 
mendous difficulties which he cannot avoid 
encountering during the coming four years, 
and that he will turn often to the great 
Ruler of all nations for help. He cannot 
fail to be grateful for the sympathy and 
prayers of all Christian citizens, whatever 
their religious affiliations may be. 

There should be more frequent prayer for 
the President and for all our rulers in our 
homes and our closets, Whatever those 
who love God may disagree about, surely 
we all are at one in the earnest desire to 
see the principles of righteousness prevail 
throughout our nation, to have our rulers 
controlled by divine influences instead of 
personal ambitions or merely partisan mo- 
tives. To pray earnestly to God in their 
behalf is at once a high privilege and a 
solemn duty. And no time is more appro- 
priate for such petitions—although they 
should be offered day by day continually— 
than just now, when the new and untried 
administration is entering upon its active 
duties, With heartfelt gratitude for the past, 
let us pray that the future may surpass it, 
and that the President and his advisers may 
be given wisdom to rule tbe nation so wisely 
and so conscientiously that peace and pros- 
perity may exist, that the dangerous prob- 
lems of our day may be solved rightly and 
permanently, and that our national charac. 
ter and life may be purified and ennobled. 
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Let nobody suppose that such prayer may 
prove futile. There could be no graver 
error. It is in the power of the praying 
people of this country to help every right- 
eous purpose and endeavor of the new ad- 
ministration so that their attainment shall 
become less difficult and often effectual. 
Let no one be disturbed by talk about the 
rigidity of natural law and the uselessness 
of prayer. God has declared that prayer 
avails and every true Christian knows it by 
his own experience. Let our prayers for 
our new rulers therefore be earnest, con- 
fident and frequent, and let no one doubt 
that they will be answered. 


a 


OURRENT HISTORY. 
The Arbitration Treaty. 

After a somewhat prolonged and thorough 
debate the treaty was informally set aside 
on Friday and further discussion of it 
deferred until after March 4. Senators 
Sherman, Hoar, Lodge, Fiye, Platt and 
Lindsay urged its ratification at this session. 
But Senators Teller of Colorado and Daniel 
of Virginia were so obstructive and so de- 
termined to defeat its final consideration at 
this session that it became apparent to all 
that there was nothing else to do, the rules 
of the Senate permitting an obstructive 
minority to defeat the will of the people 
far more effectually than the will of any 
European ministry can dispute the mandate 
of its legislators. The debate thus far justi- 
fies us in again asserting that the opposi- 
tion to the treaty is not based on genuine 
disbelief in the principle of arbitration, or 
distrust of the provisions of the treaty as 
drafted by Secretary Olney, but rather is 
due to contemptible disregard of national 
repute by men intent on satisfying personal 
grudges, There is scarcely a free silver 
senator who is not an enemy of the treaty. 

Our British friends will understand the 
situation, we are sure. We beg them to 
judge us by John Fiske’s notable article in 
the March Atlantic rather than by the vain 
imaginings of Senator Morgan or the edi- 
torials of the New York Sun. Professor 
Fiske, eminent as a historian and philos- 
opher, enthusiastically hails the treaty as 
an event whose consequences, even if the 
treaty is not ratified now, will be ‘‘endur- 
ing and profound,” calculated to aid in 
pacifying Europe, and a long step toward 
‘‘a sublime result of ‘peace on earth and 
good will to men,’” which ‘it is our 
solemn duty to welcome and encourage by 
every means within our power.” 

It is interesting to note that Professor 
Fiske, in this article, distinctly answers 
the query with which we closed our ed- 
itorial on George Washington last week. 
His reply to Washington’s exhortation for 
a@ permanent, national policy of exclusion 
and isolation is: Times have changed and 
are changing. Railways, telegraphs and in- 
ternational industries are making every part 
of the world the neighbor of every other 
part, and a policy of isolation will not al- 
ways be possible, nor will it be desirable. 
The Investigation of Trusts. 

Notwithstanding there are few who have 
confidence in the purity of motive prompt- 
ing the investigation of trusts now proceed- 
ing before a committee of the legislature of 
New York, some facts have been made pub- 
lic which will not be forgotten. Chief 
among these will be the pronounced unwill- 
ingness of the trust cfficiala to produce 
documents and books giving information 
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respecting capitalization and profits; their 
confessions that the trusts, 80 long as they 
last, practically determine the price of 
given products to all consumers in this coun- 
try; that jobbers and middlemen are helpless 
in face of the authority of the combination, 
and that the lowered price to the consumer 
isnot at all commensurate with the lessened 
expenditure caused by the c‘osing of un- 
necessary plants and the reduced wage 
lists; that stock watering on a gigantic 
scale has prevailed, and dividends have been 
paid on thousands of dollars of stcck rep- 
resenting no actual investment. The most 
important member of Mr. McKinley’s Cabi- 
net, next to the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, will be the At- 
torney-General, whose duty it will be to 


grapple with these gigantic organizations. - 


If present Federal legislation is defective it 
must be remedied, and Congressman Gil- 
lette of this State is to be credited with a 
bill already before Congress, which, if 
passed, will, it is thought, close those loop 
holes through which the Federal courts 
hitherto have decreed that the trusts might 
escape. May Mr. McKinley’s nominee for 
this important place be a man of character, 
courage and ability. He will be called 
upon to grapple with the most astute law- 
yers of the nation, who have no scruple in 
taking fees from any client. If it be said 
that legislation is useless to effect the inter- 
play of natural laws, that trusts are disin- 
tegrating now faster than they are forming, 
it may be answered that since legislation 
and judicial decrees have done so much to 
create and foster artificial and unmoral 
bodies called corporations, it is not illogical 
to assume that what society has sanctioned 
it can condemn, what it has fostered it can 
destroy or curb if it desires to. For better, 
for worse, the era of investigation has be- 
gun, and to try and dam the current of 
popular curiosity is senseless and useless. 
Cause and Effect. 

The stringency of the times and changes 
in administration are bringing to the sur- 
face facts respecting personal and official 
dishonesty which otherwise might never 
have come to light. Agents for foreign in- 
vestors, bank officials and State officials are 
found to have been speculating with funds 
that were not theirs. Thus Turkey’s for- 
mer consul in Boston, a Roman Catholic 
Armenian, is now in jail in New York city, 
awaiting extradition and trial for perver- 
sion of funds belonging to French investors 
in American property. Thus the treasurer 
of the ancient town of Plymouth, a Congre- 
gationalist, is declared to be guilty of steal- 
ing town funds, but is not under arrest 
owing to a surprising and lamentable dis- 
position among the townspeople to condone 
his offense because he is highly connected. 
Thus also Nebraska finds a shortage of 
$537,762 in its treasury, and a State auditor 
whose accounts are $27,000 short. 

Now these events are typical and not at 
all surprising in view of the ethical stand- 
ards which dominate in too many circles 
of society, and they will multiply unless 
the malefactors are brought up with a 
round turn. Every agent of a trust fund 
who speculates with that which is not his 
plays with fire, and whether successful or 
not plays false with his clients and society. 
Restitution of funds cannot atone for theft. 
If political influence can save the guilty Re- 
publican officials in Nebraskathen Populism 
will flourish on the ruins of Republicanism, 
and ought to. 
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The truth of the matter is the country is 
full of men crazed with the hope of getting 
something for nothing, and indifferent to 
the ways and means of attaining their 
ends. Instead of meeting with reproba- 
tion, swift and certain justice if they steal, 
they too often meet with soft phrases and 
every facility to escape through the meshes 
of laws seeming)y woven so as to protect 
the criminal. 

Extravagance and Waste. 

Akin to deliberate theft from scciety, and 
in many cases the cause of it, is the extrava- 
gance of the individual or the public offi- 
cial, Despite the fact that Speaker Reed of 
the House of Representatives stands exer- 
cising his autocratic power in behalf of 
economy in expenditure, though by so do- 
ing he is losing popularity among congress- 
men, the present Congress bids fair to ap- 
propriate more than $1,000,000,000, a good 
portion of it fer objects that could not 
stand the scrutiny of debate, and moat of it 
for men who are now demanding pay for 
that which they originally volunteered to 
do for nothing. The treasury of the State 
of Wisconsin is practically empty and Illi- 
nois is not much better off, owing to the 
lavish expenditure of its past legislatures. 
It is so easy to introduce measures that call 
for expenditure. It is not so easy to resist 
pressure from constituents or local inter- 
ests, nor to devise revenue-producing laws 
that bear equitably upon all, and that can- 
not be evaded. 

Fortunately there are some signs of a re- 
action. Not a few of the recently inaugu- 
rated governors served notice that they 
would rigorously veto all unnecessary laws, 
and several legislatures that have always 
felt it proper to send State militia to Wash- 
ington for the presidential inauguration 
and at the expense of the taxpayers have 
refused to do it this year on the plea of 
economy. Best of all signs, the Republi- 
cans in the House of Representatives last 
week called a halt on pensioning the chil- 
dren of veterans of the Revolution and War 
of 1812, realizing, doubtless, what the prec- 
edent would mean to children of veterans 
of the Civil War. There also are some 
signs of retrenchment in the administra- 
tion of municipal affairs, but only where 
the idea of non-partisan administration is 
dominant. The spoileman cares nothing for 
the taxpayer. 

Loans Without Usury. 

The second annual report of the Provi- 
dent Loan Society of New York city, just 
issued, says that it has been demonstrated 
‘*by actual experiment on a scale suffi- 
ciently large, and continued over a period 
sufficiently long to warrant final conclu- 
sions, that aid can be given on a strictly 
business basis by loans of money at one 
per cent. a month, or one-third of the legal 
charge made by pawnbrokers on loans for a 
short time.”’ 

The character of those who have found 
this society to be ‘‘a friend in need and a 
friend indeed ’’ is worth noting. Says the 
report: 

Few of those who obtained loans are upon 
the records of any charitable organization or 
are applicants for charitable relief. They are 
men and women accustomed to rely upon 
their own resources, who apply to the society 
to tide over periods of sickness or lack of 
work. 

The competition of the society already has 
compelled some extortionate pawnbrekers 
to reduce their rates, In every city where 


usurers bleed the poor and unfortunate 
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this society should find imitators. As a 
purely business enterprise, it guarantees all 
stockholders six per cent, and its aid to 
the unfortunate yet self respecting man or 
woman is beyond description. 

A Body-blow at Vicious Journalism. 

The United States Supreme Court last 
week rendered an important verdict which 
will go far toward purifying society. Jo- 
seph Dunlop, editor of the Chicago De- 
spatch, in February, 1896, was found guilty 
of publishing obscene matter and sending 
it through the mails. He was sentenced to 
Joliet Prison for two years, and ordered to 
pay a fine of $2,000. He appealed to the 
Supreme Court, and that august body unan- 
imously sustains the verdict of the lower 
court. The vice-president of the Western 
branch of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice says of this verdict: 


It is a victory for public purity and for the 
post office department. It is considered, I am 
told, the greatest victory the department has 
ever won. This establishes the fact that the 
United States mails cannot be made an organ 
for questionable resorts by carrying their ad- 
vertisements through the country, Citizens 
everywhere now have protection which they 
did not know of before. 

There are newspapers in nearly all our 
large cities which publish exactly such ad- 
vertisements as the Despatch did. They are 
nothing more nor less than brokers for har- 


lots and panderers to vice. 


Greece, Crete and the Powers. , 

There have been several clashes between 
the Cretan Christians and Mussulmans dur- 
ing the past week. Greece has continued to 
pour men and supplies into Crete, though 
some ships bearing supplies have been 
stopped by the allied fleet. The Grecian 
attitude remaining as belligerent as ever, 
on Sunday, after due warning had been 
given, the allied fleet shelled an insurgent. 
camp near Canea, but desisted as soon as 
the Greek flag was hauled down. Thus we 
have the significant spectacle of the great 
Christian Powers joining in an attempt to 
suppress an uprising of Cretan Christians 
against Moslem rule. If it is only a nom- 
inal act, calculated to maintain the Powers’ 
record for consistency and dignity, it may 
be tolerated by public opinion in Europe, 
providing Cretan autonomy or Grecian au- 
thority over Crete follows speedily. But if 
it proves to be a genuine, permanent con- 
cert of Powers to suppress the legitimate 
aspirations of a Christian people, then we 
are confident Lord Salisbury, M. Hona- 
taux and Signor Rudini will find that the 
British, French and Italian peoples will 
not tolerate any such effort to aid Turkey 
or Russia. 

Lord Salisbury’s prompt rejection of Em- 
peror William’s suggestion that the allied 
fleet blockade the Pirwus shows that he 
knows there is a limit to his coercive 
power, and that much can be gained for 
Great Britain by letting events take their 
course. Macedonia is ready to break forth 
in revolt ina moment. The Balkan states 
are armed and restive. Russia’s Black Sea 
fleet awaits orders, and her troops on the 
Turkish border are mobilized. Turkey’s 
fleet is worthless and counts for naught, 
but her army is still formidable and is be- 
ing marshaled near the Thessalian border. 
William of Germany is indignant at Grecian 
indifference to his opinion, is mad at Lord 
Salisbury’s curt rejection of Germany’s plan 
for settling the controversy, and courts war. 
Out from the confused reports of facts and 
the differing theories respecting the mo- 
tives of the actors in the play,two or three 
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clear facts emerge—the splendid Grecian 
courage and enthusiasm, popular sympathy 
with Crete, which may set at naught all the 
craven devices of diplomats, and the cer- 
tainty that before the end is reached there 
will be a new realignment of forces in the 
East. Turkey already shows by her quies- 
cence that she feels the grip of a new power. 
Russia’s hand is being forced. France is 
ina quandary. Germany, more reactionary 
than ever, finds that her opinions carry lit- 
tle weight. Great Britain and Italy, join- 
ing navies, still can dominate in the Medit- 
erranean, and Lord Salisbury, if sufficiently 
shrewd and alert, stands to win more than 
any other diplomat. As for Americans, 
they have naught but sympathy for Greece 
and Crete, as is demonstrated by the Sen- 
ate’s resolutions of sympathy, passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. They rejoice to see 
the love of liberty asserting itself so gener- 
ally in Europe, confident that in the end it 
will triumph over tyranny. As for war, it 
may be needed to purge Europe of evils 
which flourish now, stifle personal happi- 
ness and undermine true national welfare. 

The latest news from Europe indicates a 
clear purpose of the Powers to give Cretan 
autonomy, but an equally definite purpose 
to discipline Greece for her contumacy. 





IN BRIEF. 


Archbishop Kain of St. Louis is using his 
authority to drive Protestant organists and 
singers out of choirs in Catholic churches in 
his diocese. He is consistent, to say nothing 
more. 


Washington already has had a mass meet- 
ing to voice the popular will respecting the 
arbitration treaty. Baltimore is planning to 
have one. Are New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton less interested in the cause? 





The wastefulness of the rich has received 
considerable attention of late, and the Brad- 
ley-Martin ball has furnished a fruitful illus- 
tration. Butthe wastefulness of the poor, if 
it were chronicled, would in its way be quite 
as distressing. 





Our Western contemporaries are fast out- 
stripping us. The Western Christian Advocate 
beads its obituary department with appropri- 
ate poetry and the general title, The Rainbow 
R_und the Throne; and the Interior has taken 
to publishing portraits of the worthy but ob- 
scure dead. 





Lent in the Episcopal Church calendar be- 
gins March 3. But so far as any special gifts 
of the Holy Spirit are concerned, they are 
ready whenever we are ready to receive them. 
The Bible speaks of “a set time” to favor 
Zion. But it nowhere indicates that the 
church is to set the time. ‘ Now is the ac- 
ceptable time.”’ 





The A. M. A. has accepted the invitation of 
the Minneapolis churches to hold its annual 
meeting there next October. This is the 
farthest point West it will have reached in 
its yearly migration. To keep the balance 
the American Board will vonvene in the East, 
at New Haven, while the Home Missionary 
Society in June will seek its customary 
haunts in leafy Saratoga. 





An educated millionaire was executed last 
week in Missouri for murder, and the fact 
that his wealth could mot save him has 
brought out many expressions of astonish- 
ment. Bat men of education and wealth 
have greater responsibilities than the poor 
and ignorant, and when such men commit 
crimes they have less claims for mercy. 





The recent rationalistic statements by Pro- 
fessor Howison of the University of Califor- 
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nia and President Jordan of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University are giving much concern to 


the evangelical Christians of California, and - 


they are stating in unequivocal terms their 
dissatisfaction with a situation which finds 
them lacking in strong denominational col- 
leges. 

In connection with the observance next 
Sunday of Mary Lyon Day it will be of in- 
terest to know that a booklet compiled from 
Mary Lyon’s letters and entitled The Incep- 
tion of Mt. Holyoke College Described by the 
Founder is soon to appear. We of a later 
generation will be surprised to discover how 
differently the subject of the education of 
women was viewed only about half a century 
ago, from the way in which it is regarded to- 
day. We are glad to hear of many prospect- 
ive observances of this important day. 





As we intimated was to be expected, the 
ministers of the Manhattan Association in 
Brooklyn are taking up in their pulpits the 
subject of the divine origin of the Bible and 
the trustworthiness of its record. Dr. Beh- 
rends preached an eloquent sermon, Feb. 14, 
on Christ and the Old Testament, from John 
5: 39. It was an able reply to many assump- 
tions of the higher criticism, laying emphasis 
on the fact that Christ used the Old Testa- 
ment as his Bible, and that it was then sub- 
stantially the same as we now have it. 





That outrageous New York law which makes 
the Church Building Society a governing body, 
with power to declare Congregational churches 
extinct and to take possession of their prop- 
erty, has come under the ecclesiastical eye of 
the Churchman. After scrutinizing the law 
from a safe distance, it comes to the conclu- 
sion that the law is the result of a yearning of 
Congregationalists for some kind of episco- 
pate. Oar contemporary seldom admits risi- 
bles into its editorial columns, and is perhaps 
unconscious that it has done so in this in- 
stance. 





Fashionable and busy Washington laid aside 
to a large extent, last week, its social func- 
tions and its usual occupations to consider 
the interests of childhood. Our correspond- 
ent, whose account of this Mothers’ Congress 
appears on another page, says, in her private 
letter, ‘‘ I¢ is a tremendous affair, far exceed- 
ing the thought of the originators.” What a 
revelation this congress is of the patience and 
devotion that are surrounding children today. 
This cannot be a very bad world when the wel- 
fare of the little ones is considered worthy of 
the thought of philosophers as well as the 
chief concern of ordinary men and women. 





We have received several letters of late, of 
from fifteen to forty pages each, closely writ- 
ten. Apparently some of our readers, as an 
evidence of their appreciation of the reading 
matter in The Congregationalist, seek to repay 
us in kind, and generously. We are com- 
pelled by limitations of time to take these 
letters, as we do the copies of a contemporary 
which publishes occasional symposiums with 
excellent but very Jong articles, and file them 
away to be read on our first leisure day. 
These letters and articles have been accumu- 
lating for years. But the short letters, of 
course, we read as soon as they are received. 





Ask any candid Unitarian the simple ques- 
tion, Is truth the source of life? and he will 
reply, ‘‘ Yes.” Then face him with sach a 
confession as this, from Rev. J. C. Kimball, 
writing in a recent Christian Register, and 
what can he say? 


If Unitarianism has the larger truth, its 
very truthfulness must prompt it to confess 
that orthodoxy has the larger life. There is 
nothing which our denomination wants for 
its success more than this life. Unitarian to 
the core as I now am in my faith, there is 
nothirg in this world for which I thank God 
more, as I look back, than that I was brought 
up in an orthodox home and church and Sun- 
day school. 
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If Unitarianism has the larger truth, why bas 
not it the larger life also? 





The editor of the Christian Advocate, Dr. 
J.M. Buckley, said last week in a Methodist 
Ministers’ Meeting that he didn’t believe in 
the verbal infallibility of the English transla- 
tion of the Bible. At once the daily papers 
pointed him out by large headlines as a here- 
tic, a defender of Dr Lyman Abbott and a 
disbeliever in the Bible. This is a sad indica- 
tion that editors of the secular press are not 
familiar with the Bible, nor with the Chris- 
tian Advocate and the Outlook. But some of 
them made amends by printing in advance 
Dr. Buckley’s editorial of this week declaring 
that Dr. Abbott is exerting a more dangerous 
influence in evangelical churches than any 
man since the early days of the Unitarian 
secession in New England. 





Last Sunday a Boston suburban church, the 
Central, Chelsea, had the rare pleasure of 
hearing one of Chicago’s foremost preachers, 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, whose visits to 
the East are all too infrequent. This ex- 
change with the Chelsea pastor, Rev. C. E. 
Jefferson, who had been called to Chicago to 
lecture before the Union League Club, gave 
our Western brother a view of a live Eastern 
church, whose magnificent morning congrega- 
tion was further enlarged in the evening by 
an invitation from the Central Church to its 
neighbor, the First, to worship with it. Dr. 
Gunsaulus must have returned with the con- 
viction that small cities need only live men to 
build up strong churches and great congrega- 
tions. 

The standing committee of the Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts has a serious matter 
to consider. The Church, the new Broad 
Church paper published in Boston, whose 
editors are Rev. Messrs. Suter of Winchester 
and Addison of Fitchburg, lately said editori- 
ally that the pastoral letter sent out with the 
signatures of several of the bishops of the 
Episcopal Church in 1894 was “‘ forged.”” Ina 
later number of the paper it was explained 
that what was meant was that the letter did 
not carry the canonical obligation of a real 
pastoral, and the editors expressed regret 
that they had used language so open to mis- 
interpretation. But this explanation has not 
satisfied those who were, with good reason, 
indignant that the charge had been made, 
and an ecclesiastical trial seems likely to re- 
sult. 





When a man of Hon. Neal Dow’s usefulness 
and fame is rapidly approaching his ninety- 
third birthday it is certainly fitting that there 
should be general notice of the fact. So long 
as this veteran worker is spared, his nata! 
days ought to be made occasions not only for 
congratulating him, but for speeding forward 
the temperance reform to which he has given 
the best services of his life. His Boston 
friends and admirers will hold, on Thursday, 
March 18, a banquet in Lorimer Hall of Tre- 
mont Temple, at which Dr. Lorimer, Mrs. 
Fessenden, Messrs. J. W. Baer, Wolcott Ham- 
lin and B. R. Jewell will speak. Prepara- 
tions will be made for 450 persons, the tickets 
being $1 each. After the banquet and its 
attendant festivities Mr. J. G. Woolley will 
lecture in Tremont Temple on Neal Dow, his 
life and his work. 





Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the superintendent of 
the London Deep Sea Mission, whose unique 
medical work among the sailors of the North 
Sea and on the coast of Labrador has excited 
so mucb interest, is spending the week here. 
He spoke at Andover four times on Sunday, 
at Exeter on Monday evening, and at the 
Leyden Church in Brookline on Tuesday even- 
ing—everywhere with great acceptance. His 
other appointments for his illustrated lecture 
are at the Pilgrim Church, Cambridgeport, on 
Wednesday evening, at the Highland Church, 
Roxbury, on Friday evening, at Dr. Mc- 
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Kenzie’s church in Cambridge on Sunday 
evening and at Dr. Berle’s church in Brighton 
on Monday evening. He will preach at Rev. 
W. A. Bacon’s church in Beverly next Sun- 
day morning. Any church is fortunate which 
can secure an address from this devoted mis- 
sionary. 


The Nashville Christian Advocate is author- 
ity for the genuineness of the following quota- 
tion from a recently published editorial ina 
paper edited by a Southern Negro: 


In the editorial sanctum sanctorum, where 
thought struggles to catch the listening ear 
and sway the judging heart, and where from 
the great deep of the mental ocean vivid os- 
cillations of heavenly torches flash from the 
pent-up fires within, Editor —— shows a fit- 
ness, clothed and attired in a brilliant para- 
pheroalia, brighter than the rings of Saturn 
and more golden than ‘Arcturus with his 
sons,” spanning the sea of journali+m with a 
cloudless eye and a potent elegance of chaste 
diction that belongs only to men of lofty mold 
and magnificent mental parts, appurtenances 
and splendid formula for the adjastment and 
the recombination of those resources and per- 
sonal accomplishments that belong to great 
molders of thought and founders of human 
tastes. 


This rivals the florid English of the inaugural 
of New York’s lieutenant governor. 





The Pacific and the Atlantic coast do not 
seem so far apart when a minister can preach 
in Oakland one Sunday and in Boston the 
next without traveling at all on Sunday 
either. This particular minister was Rev. 
C. R. Brown, and right royal was the wel- 
come that his former flock at the Winthrop 
Church, Charlestown, gave him last Sunday. 
No less warm was the greeting when he and 
his wife appeared as the members of the 
Monday Olub were just seated for their an- 
nual dinner and the concurrent festivities 
pertaining to Ladies’ Day. The Egypt and 
Palestine pictures which were exhibited later 
in the afternoon were desigred not alone to 
freshen recollections of The Congregational- 
ist’s tour of 1895, but to quicken antieipations 
on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who sailed 
on the Spree Tuesday for three months’ ab- 
sence in Europe and the Holy Land. The 
new pastor of the big church in Oakland is by 
DO means worn out with his untiring labors of 
the past five months, but this tour has long 
been planned for recreative and educative 
purposes. Joy go with the happy pair over 
the Atlantic. 





Every pow and then some newspaper or 
preacher sends out letters to a number of in- 
dividuals asking why they do not go to 
church. We have once or twice done it our- 
selves, but we have concluded that we can 
use our space to better advantage than in set- 
ting forth the reasons which non-church-goers 
allege for the stay-at-home habit. They are 
always very good reasons, of course. How 
true it is, as is alleged in a recent symposium 
on this subject in a Lincoln (Neb.) paper, that 
the ‘‘ church is out of joint with the world,” 
that ‘‘not one man in 500 today believes in 
the supernatural,” that ‘there is nothing 
about the average sermon which is entertain- 
ing or instructive,” that “ one hears at church 
bigotry, self-righteousness and cant when 
he is looking for something broadening and 
uplifting.”’ In the face of all these charges 
how could any man have the effrontery to 
say in the same symposium that the reason he 
didn’t go to church was that he was too lazy! 
Perish the thought that laziness keeps any- 
body away from God’s house, and may the 
thinker of the thought retract it before it is 
too late. 





Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost tells a British 
Weekly interviewer that if he had known the 
warmth of feeling with which he was re- 
garded by the Marylebone church and the 
London Presbytery he never would have ac- 
cepted the call to the Yonkers church; that 
he is “ heart-broken at the thought of leaving 
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London ”’; and that England is the most beau- 
tiful country in the world. He interprets the 
refusal of the London Presbytery to release 
him as ‘‘a graceful expression of regret at the 
prospect of his leaving,” a decision which he 
is under no obligations to consider for a mo- 
ment. But we note that Rev. Dr. George D. 
Matthews, well known to Pan-Presbyterians, 
says that for Dr. Pentecost to question the au- 
thority or serious purpose of the presbytery 
is to make a serious charge against its mem- 
bers, and he insists that ‘the decision is in 
the last resort with the presbytery, which is 
bound to prefer the greater good of the whole. 
Whatever changes our English Presbyterian 
Church may make in its future administra- 
tion, I trust it may continue to be Presbyte- 
rian in its polity.”” Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can Baptist-Congregational preacher is to 
have his own way, even if itinvolves '‘ a break- 


ing heart.” 
a en ne 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


PROM NEW YORK. 
An Interesting Discussion. 

The Congregational Club at its February 
meeting discussed The Student Christian 
Movement throughout the world. Drs. 
Judson Smith of Boston, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall of Brooklyn and Mr, Luther D. Wis- 
hard of this city were the speakers. Dr. 
Smith, whose official connec‘ion with the 
work of foreign missions had made this 
students’ movement one of exceeding in- 
terest to him, spoke of its origin, its devel- 
opment, management and results. Of the 
results one of the most prominent is the fact 
that about 1,200 men and women of differ- 
ent denominations connected with this 
movement are now at work in mission fields 
and 6,000 are enlisted in a course of prepa- 
ration. 


Dr. Hall spoke of the under-graduates in 
our colleges and seminaries with whom hw 
is brought into close contact. He had 
lately spent four days in one of the colleges 
holding daily meetings with the students, 
and had been greatly cheered by seeing 
their excellent Christian spirit and earnest 
search after religious truth These ‘‘stu- 
dent volunteers”’ felt that a special trust 
was committed to them, their opportunities 
making them ‘‘debtors”’ to others around 
them, and their influence for the Master 
was very positive and active. 

Mr. Wishard, being the general secretary 
of this movement, in the interest of which 
he had been around the world, closed with 
an exceedingly interesting account of its 
composition, purpose, methods, results and 
prospects—statements that won the favor 
of all his hearers. 


Doubtful Charity. 

Rather a sharp difference of opinion is 
finding expression between our regular or- 
ganizations for the wise and systematic care 
of the really poor, willing to work if they 
could find work to do, and those responsi- 
ble for calling hither the horde of loafing 
impostors now thronging the city, drawn 
to it by the offer of free food and shelter 
given indiscriminately to all who will ac- 
cept it, without conditions, questions as to 
character, ability to work or real need, not 
to say desert, of help. Among offenders in 
this line is one’of the sensational daily pa- 
pers of the city, and the judgment of some 
of our carefal students of charitable work 
has coupled with it the new movement of 
the Salvation Army for the too indiscrimi- 
nate aid and encouragement of the vilest of 
the vile, of whom the city always has a full 
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supply without special bidsforthem. How- 
ever good people may differ as to these op- 
posite methods, no one with his eyes open 
will deny that never before did so many 
of these unfragrant parasites pollute our 
streets, parks and public places. Few cities 
have more or as wisely conducted methods 
of liberally ministering to the deserving 
poor, but our citizens do hate to be im- 
posed upon in the name of charity. 
Brooklyn Lectures and Sermons. 

Brooklyn’s course of lectures on the Gra- 
ham Foundation was opened this season by 
Dr. P. 8S. Moxom of Springfield. His sub- 
ject was The Wisdom of God as Shown in 
the Evolution of the World and of Life. 
In its illustration he took a rapid but com- 
prehensive survey of the process of creation, 
beginning with the probable nebular hy 
pothesis and coming down to the creation of 
man, 

The Brooklyn Ethical Association is hav- 
ing a series of lectures on The Evolution of 
Ethics. The tenth of the course was given 
this week by Professor Toy of Harvard Col- 
lege on The Ethics of the New Testament, 
which he c»mpared in its spirit and ideal 
with the ethics of the Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans, showing wherein Christ’s eth- 
ical teaching agreed with these and the 
points in which it was characteristic and 
peculiar. Dr. Toy also gave an address in 
the (Unitarian) Church of the Saviour on 
The Historical Criticism of the Pentateuch. 

Dr. Mercdith is preaching on Sunday 
evenings a series of brief discourses on The 
Minor Characters of the Bible. 


A Brother Beloved. 

Dr. William Kincaid’s funeral was held 
in the Clinton Avenue Church on Monday 
afternoon, his pastor, Dr. McLeod, léading 
in the services, Many New York and 
Brooklyn ministers of his own and other 
denomina‘ions attended. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Judson Smith, D D, senior 
secretary of the American Board, and Dr. 
Joseph B. Clark, senior secretary of the 
Congregational [ome Missionary Society. 
Dr. Smith was teaching in Oerlin College 
during Dr. Kincaid’s courses in the college 
and seminary, and there formed a close 
friendship with him which had grown in 
intimacy and strength till it was interrupted 
by death. 

Dr. Clark had been in near association 
with Dr. Kincaid from the time of his com- 
ing to the Bible House as a representative 
of the American Board and since 1888 still 
more intimately as his co-secretary in home 
missionary work. Both speakers were there- 
fore well qualified to speak of their friend 
from personal knowledge of his character 
and life, and they spoke freely and with 
full: and tender appreciation, but without 
exaggeration, of his salient qualities as an 
earnest, spiritual, conscientious Christian, 
and of his noble work for the Master in the 
pulpit, and in the wider relations to the 
churches and pastors of the land in his 
later years. Dr. McLeod followed with a 
pastor’s testimony as to his influence in the 
church gained by his eminent piety and 
consecration. Prayer was offered by Drs. 
Cobb and Clapp, also intimate associates of 
the departed, and favorite hymns of Dr. 
Kincaid effectively sung by the choir com- 
pleted the service in memory of our beloved 
and honored brether. The burial was in 
Greenwood Cemetery beside a beloved son, 
who died in June, 1894. The Clerical Union 
has passed appreciative resolutions con- 
cerning Dr. Kincaid. HUNTINGTON. 
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A dozen millions !—it conveyed absolutely 
no idea to Dolly. She had never had quite 
all she wanted to wear, and by no means all 
she wanted to spend, and nothing like what 
she wanted to give away. And now she 
simply saw her fingers twinkling through 
an infinite progression of beautiful green 
dollar bills, and further her fancy did not 
unfurl its wings. 

The money had been left to accumulate 
for another person, no relative of hers at all, 
and she had never known of the vague pos- 
sibility Of her inheritance. A singular se- 
ries of deaths, by which the fund fell from 
one individual to another, had brought it at 
last to her, just after her twenty-first birth- 
day, and now the trust had ceased and the 
great sum had been placed at her disposal. 
“I certainly will have a horse and buggy,” 
she said, ‘‘and the dear old minister need 
not go tiring himself to death after his poor 
people and after his orchids and arenarias 
any longer. And I am going to have a white 
chip hat with sweet-brier roses and black 
velvet ribbons next summer. And, O, if I 
only can have as many white gowns as I 
wan'! I must get great grandmother a big 
white chuddah shawl, anyway. Poor soul, 
she won’t seem to know it, but she’ll look 
nice in it, Aud Aunt Hannah shall have 
the lorgnon she says it looks so high bred 
to use. And Grandmother Green—I won- 
der what I can get her. There’s nothing in 
the world she wants, she says. But she’s 
awfully fond of chocolates—O yes, choco- 
lates. And I’ll have some bottles of Pin- 
aud’s violet-water sent to Aunt Lucia; she 
said once she’d like to swim init, but she 
couldn’t do that, you know. One thing I 
am resolved on—little Polly Teague shall 
go to the private school. And then if I 
send a bolt of cloth to the sewing guild, 
and some flour and apples and raisins down 
to the family in the Hollow, I wonder if it 
will take all that comes in first. I do want 
enough left for a bill, a fresh, new bill, in 
the offertory—I am so tired of putting ina 
silver piece.” And that was Dolly’s idea of 
the income of her dozen millions. 

She was not so old as most girls of her 
age; she had lived here where she was 
younger than her aunts, and they were 
younger than the grandmother, and she 
again was younger than the great grand- 
mother, and age had in a way been held at 
bay. But, except in matters of money, 
with which she had had but little to do, 
Dolly was not the child they thought her, 
and her thoughts and feelings were the 
stronger for being kept entirely to herself. 

She had attended the little private echool 
till its resources were exhausted, and of 
late she had been reading Virgil with the 
minister—the old minister! Perhaps the 
poor man was thirty-five. Her aunts 
thought the study necessary to a polite edu- 
cation, and believed she would be an ac- 
complished Latinist after the fourth book 
of the Aineid. ‘If money bought educa- 
tion,” said Miss Hannah, coming into the 
room where Dolly was dreaming over her 
book, ‘*what learning you would have! 
But even queens have to study.”” And the 
good lady shook her head over her dis- 
covery. 

“I should like to know the use of learn- 
ing now to Dolly,” said her Aunt Lucia, 
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who was sitting there making pink fly-away 
bows for her breakfast jacket. ‘A pretty 
girl, and with all that money—there’s no 
need of her knowing more than how to 
write her own name.”’ 

‘“‘’m ashamed of you, Lucia!’ said Miss 
Hannab, looking over her spectacles. 

‘But it’s the truth,” said Miss Lucia, 
“A girl with that fortune doesn’t need to 
be a beauty, doesn’t need to have more ac- 
complishments than those of making change 
and speaking French to be a social success 
and to mairy a duke—I don’t know but a 
royal prince.”’ 

‘*Why in the world should she want to 
marry a royal prince and have him spend 
her money, and his people look down on 
her? No, it behooves her to take her place 
by virtue of herself, to become a leader and 
be a power. The possession of so much 
money sets her apart. And if she doesn’t 
want to be married for her money she must 
be worth marrying for herself.” 

“O!” said Dolly. ‘Is it so very much 
money? I don’t wantit! The idea of me, 
little Dolly! I sball just divide it round, 
You take it, Aunt Hannah—I’d rather you 
would—and make me an allowance.” 

‘*Make you an allowance, Dolly?’’ said 
the minister, comi:g in. ‘* Haven’t you 
enough already?”’ 

‘Too much,’’ said Dolly, the carnation 
staining her cheeks a moment. ‘0, alto- 
gether too much! I didn’t understand be- 
fore. I don’t want to be set apart. I want 
to go on just as I was,”’ 

“T am afraid that is impossible, Dolly,’’ 
said the minister. 

‘That is what I say!’? exclaimed Aunt 
Lucia, her mouth full of pins. 

**But I can give it away, can’t I?” her 
pretty face burning. ‘‘I don’t—1 don’t 
want to be married for my money!’’ 

The fancy of any one’s marrying Dolly 
for her money! The color swept over the 
minister’s brow, too. [e made no reply to 
that part of her remark. ‘‘ Give it away?’’ 
he said. ‘‘But it has been given to you. 
Do you think you know better who shou!d 
have it than the Power that has placed it 
in your hands?”’ 

Dolly was in no mood for preaching. If 
she made an impertinent little rosy moue 
she also looked up at the minister with a 
disarming smile. 

‘“*It is a responsibility, a great one, to 
which you are called,” said Aunt Hannah. 

‘“*T don’t like responsibility. If there’s 
80 much money why can’t I have a good 
time with it?’’ she pouted now. 

‘‘The very best,’’ said the minister, smil- 
ing back at her. 

‘* How can I have the best, or any sort of 
a good time,” she said, ‘‘if I am to takea 
position and be set apart and have respon- 
sibility and all that! Why, I’d rather not 
have any money! I meant to have a horse 
and buggy and some pretty gowns, and give 
away what I could spare’’— 

‘*What you could spare!’’ cried Aunt 
Lucia. 

The minister laughed. ‘‘ She must go out 
and see the world,’’ he said. And if he 
sighed it was under his breath. 

‘“‘That is just my opinion,’ commented 
Aunt Lucia. ‘She must travel. She must 
see what society is like. She must get used 
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to things before she, as you may say, takes 
her stand.” 

‘* How?’’ demanded Dolly. 

‘“Why, at hotels, at watering-places, I 
suppose. I will go with you. It will not 
take long to catch on.” 

‘* Well, then,”’ said Dolly, with great re- 
lief, ‘‘it is too late in the season now,”’ 

‘*Perhaps I do not quite take your idea, 
Miss Lucia,’’ said the minister, breaking 
just then the paper-knife he was bending 
up and down. 

‘“Why, I don’t know that there is any 
idea to take,’’ said Miss Lucia, “It is 
only that if Dolly is to take a place in 
society, as sister says, she can have a chance 
that way to learn the tricks and the man- 
ners of the great world.” 

‘*When you shall have taken her on this 
expedition,” said the minister then, slowly, 
‘possibly you will let me show her the 
greater world—ip your company, of course.”’ 

‘*Now I don’t know that I quite take 
your idea,’’ said Miss Lucia, with a little 
bridling. 

‘*My idea is that you intend Dolly to 
have the opportunity of choosing between 
two ways of using her fortune—or that she 
intends it. You are going to show her one 
way, Miss Lucia. And before she decides 
she will, perhaps, allow me to give her a 
glimpse—only a glimpse—of the other. It 
is 80 wide, so vast, so dark a world, that 
very few have more than a glimpse of it, 
indeed.”’ 

‘*O,’’ said Dolly, ‘‘ you frighten me!”’ 

**I should be sorry to do that,’’ said the 
minister, gently, his eyes resting on her 
half a moment. 

‘* And I don’t see why all this comes to 
me at all, and I such a little simpleton! O, 
I didn’t know how happy I was before! I 
had rather go without pretty things than 
have all this to decide upon. I don’t see 
what there is to decide, any way. And I 
don’t see why, just because some money 
has come, I should have everything I like 
upset, and all my pleasant life spoiled and 
the Indian summer days I was looking for- 
ward to! Any way,’’ said Dolly, then look- 
ing up brightly, ‘‘ I am going to have one 
good rest from thinking about it all and 
have a horse and wagon, all the same, and 
drive everywhere you'll take me to find the 
blue gentian and the witch-hazel flowers, 
and enjoy myself my own way before I try 
Aunt Lucia’s way or yours.”’ 

It seemed from that afternoon that little 
Dolly, who had been every one’s plaything, 
had now a very decided will of her own, 
She agreed to do as the others wished, pro- 
vided not a word concerning the fortune 
and the future were spoken to her for the 
time being. Doubtless she kept up a weary 
thinking, but she gave no sign of it. And 
so the minister found himself on the pleas- 
ant afternoons of every week taking long 
drives to the haunts he loved best so long 
as there was a flower in bloom, and after 
that down to the lonely sea where the 
smooth azure of the still expanse broke in 
the long roller creaming up the shore, 

‘*T know you love to see it,’’ said Dolly, 
droppirg the reins. ‘‘It brings—well, in- 
finite things to you.”’ 

** You couldn’t know that, Dolly, unless 
it brought them also to you.”’ 
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‘¢Not more than looking out between the 
stars at night does, or into the deep sky on 
any summer afternoon. Not more, I think, 
than looking at the fringed gentian and its 
color’ — 

‘*Its ineffable color!”’ 

‘‘ Than looking at that does to you.” 

‘‘ Where did you find out all these things, 
Dolly?”’ 

‘‘Why, with my eyes.” 

‘With your soul.” : 

‘*T suppose,” said Dolly, timidly, ‘‘ with 
my sympathy.” 

And they drove back without saying 
much more, only:when the minister went 
home he took down the Angel in the 
House and read certain passages, and lost 
himself in sighing revery. 

And one day, at length, Miss Lucia an- 
nounced that it was time to go to New 
York, where they would stay at a hotel and 
have some dresses made, and then wend 
their way to the capital. ‘‘I say Washing- 
ton,”’ said Miss,Lucia, who had been study- 
ing up the ways of polite life, as Dolly said, 
for all she was worth, ‘‘ because every one 
has admittance there to a certain amount 
of society. One can call on the Cabinet 
people, you know, and one can call on all 
the official families, and see fine dresses 
and fine houses and sometimes fine man- 
ners. Now I know, Dorothy, that under 
other circumstances it would be very igno- 
ble to do this. But there is no other way 
that I know of to let you know what soci- 
ety is—in a flash, asitwere. And of course 
that is only the outskirts of it.” 

“It seems a mighty mean way,” said 
Dolly. 

‘Well, I don’t see what else there is to 
do. You must see something of it before 
you decide if you want to be part of it. 
And you could queen it, Dolly, with all 
your money! And if you like it well enough 
to go on, then we will go to Europe and 
learn French colloquially, and have a chap 
eron who knows the way, and see about the 
dukes and princes.”’ 

‘* Aunt Lucia!”’ 

‘‘Some one must plan ahead and speak 
plainly. Your Aunt Hasnah can talk, but 
she takes it out in talking, and your grand- 
mothers just look on and admire you, and 
as for what the minister wants ’’— 

‘*What does he want, Aunt Lucia? To 
have me go into a cloister and give the 
money '’— 

‘*To buy spectacles for blind men!” said 
Miss Lucia. ‘‘He doesn’t know what he 
wants himself.’’ 

But Dolly had been brought up to be 
docile, and it was not very difficult to be 
docile when all that her Aunt Lucia wanted 
was that she should go away and have a 
good time, she who had never been any- 
where. And Sinbad on the roc’s back had 
no more enchanted journey than Dolly had 
on the way to New York; while the delight- 
ful flutter of shopping on the scale of a 
bottomless purse was something she could 
never have appreciated if she had not had 
to compare and stint and relinquish at the 
village store all her life before. And then 
she made the round of the official calls in 
Washington, with what seemed to her, with 
its jingling and prancing, its cockaded 
coachman and footman, so real a Cinderella 
coach and pair that she half expected to 
see it all vanish; and she wore a little Paris 
suit of light cloth and grebe, while Miss 
Lucia wore some sables that were almost 
enough in themselves to make her a person 
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of consequence. ‘‘ Any one can wear seal,”’ 
she had said at the furrier’s, ‘‘and I mean 
to have what I want to wear for once, You 
can afford it, Dolly, and you owe it to me,”’ 
and she gave her order with as magnificent 
a manner as if she had been quite in the 
habit of paying $500 for a muff when she 
wanted one. 

It was an accident of great good luck in 
Miss Lucia’s view that she presently came 
across an old school friend and intimate 
who had gone West and married a shop- 
keeper in her youth; now the mistress of 
great wealth she made her home in the 
capital city in semi-royal style, and being 
impressively told by Miss Lucia of Dolly’s 
possessions, she had opened her doors to 
them and made them free of the penetralia 
of fashion. And Dolly shyly and uncom- 
fortably saw what a spectacle was a fine 
dinner party, and knew the bliss of having 
more possible partners at a ball than there 
were possible dances. 

And with this Miss Lucia was in her 
glory. ‘It is only the first step,” she said 
to Dolly, when they came home from a 
charming pink luncheon, where Dolly was 
the sweetest rosebud of all. ‘‘ We will go 
abroad presently and see a little of the life 
of castles and countryhouses. We can have 
nice introductions now, and a pretty girl 
with some millions of money doesn’t need 
much in the way of introductions.’’ 

Of course the movement, the sparkle of 
this life, and the kindness and attentions 
she met made it extraordinarily attractive 
to Dolly. But often it seemed to her she 
was in a dream; and half the time the min- 
ister seemed to be walking beside her and 
looking out of the dream with her, and she 
did not ask herself what she thought of it 
but what he did. And now and then she 
had a season of homesickness and felt that 
they must start for home at once to see— 
not the grandmothers particularly, not 
Aunt Hannah, but, at any rate, the minis- 
ter too. One night at the opera, of which 
there was a rather short and very splendid 


season, Dolly seemed to wake from her. 


dream and look about her. The night be- 
fore she had been the guest of a box where 
she was very visible herself but had not 
found the stage visible, and, being so new 
that she considered she had come to see 
and hear, she had found seats this time in 
the middle of the house, and for a while 
had been rapt in the wonder of the music 
and the charm of the playing. It was in 
one of the long waits between the acts, the 
richness of the harmonies still pulsing in 
her ears, that she found herself asking how 
she had endured the old dull life, flowing 
along like a half stagnant stream with noth- 
ing to brighten it toaripple. The dinner 
from which they had arisen, with its gold 
and silver and Sévres and Venetian glass, 
the wines, the soft glow of the candles 
among the innumerable flowers, was in her 
mind as something that belonged to pal- 
aces. ‘' You can give a far handsomer din- 
ner than this when you choose,’”’ Aunt Lu- 
cia had said. And after the first act her 
aunt, who, where she had not the necessary 
social knowledge had assumed it and car- 
ried things with the high hand, had gone 
out with her to the waiting carriage and 
had taken her over to the White House, 
where a great diplomatic function was go- 
ing on, and had brought her back again, 
and what with dinner and diplomats and 
opera and the youths who appeared to take 
shape out of airy nothing wherever she 
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went Dolly felt that she was in the very 
vortex of gay life. She looked about her 
at the brilliant scene, at the wild dancing 
after victory on the drop curtain, at the 
glance and glitter and color in the audi- 
ence and at the boxes on the floor where 
there seemed to be no barrier between the 
common world of every day and that world 
of flashing splendor, but where there was 
the invisible and impenetrable barrier made 
by the sheen of all the velvets, the radiance 
of all the jewels, the bloom of all the bare- 
haired and bare-breasted beauty, that of 
the lovely woman whose white satin was 
just dulled with silver and in whose hair 
was a coronet of sunbursts, that of the tall 
young girls on whom the gallants were call- 
ing and who moved from box ta box like 
restless, rosy butterflies, while secretaries 
and diplomats talked with their dark-haired 
mother, more beautiful than they, who shed 
radiance from her tiara, from her throat 
clothed in diamonds, from the medallioned 
necklace of huge rubies and brilliants with 
ruby pendants that lay on her white bosom. 
And through all Dolly’s sense of the splen- 
dor of the great, new world which had 
opened for her crept the richness of the 
slumber motive and the glittering unrest of 
the fire music. 

It was on reaching their hotel that night, 
after these hours of enchantment, that a 
telegram was given them announcing the 
serious illness of the great grandmother, 
and high as Miss Lucia had been soaring 
she fell as low. The sword song broke off 
with a clang in Dolly’s head. What busi- 
ness had greatgrandmothers in such a 
world? None, it seemed. 

‘*O, dear, dear me!’’ sobbed Miss Lucia, 
‘*T ought to have thought. But grand- 
mother has always been there, and I felt as 
if she always would be there. J ought to 
be there, any way, instead of masquerading 
here! O, the needles I’ve threaded for that 
poor soul! Well, you always were kind to 
your great-grandmother, Dolly. I’m not 
pretending to mourn her when she’s been 
half gone these dozen years, only a thin- 
minded shadow of her left. But some- 
how ’’— 

And when they had reached home all the 
gayety and luster of which they had been 
part seemed to throw the new grave into 
blacker shadow. ‘O, death hasn’t any 
place in such a world,” said Miss Lucia 
through her tears one day a week later, 
when the minister had come in. 

‘*T don’t know why people shouldn’t have 
a good time just because they had to die,”’ 
said Dolly. 

‘* But it’s all such a mockery.”’ 

‘* That,” said the minister, ‘is perhaps 
because you don’t regard death in the right 
way. You think of it asa disaster. Death 
is only the opening of the husk. Look at 
the falling of the leaf—it is because the life 
pushing upward loosens it to make way for 
life in its new form. The body is that 
husk, that sheath, that leaf, it falls away 
from the pushing life.’’ 

‘*You are young,”’ said Miss Lucia, and 
Dolly looked up in quick surprise. Why, 
yes, the minister was young. ‘*To the 
young death is only a remote fancy, but to 
the middle-aged it is a black reality.” 

‘‘T cannot think of death as a black real- 
ity,’ said the minister. ‘‘ Life is sweet 
here, but it will be sweeter there. You are 
a little morbid, Miss Lucia. You have had 
a shock. And it came when you were 
something tired with your gay life. New! 
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think it is time to let me have my turn at 
showing Miss Dolly the other side of things. 
You will have to come along, won’t you? It 
is a side that sometimes makes death seem 
the sweetest thing of all. We will not be 
gone long—I think a week will be enough— 
I am not sure but one day will do.’’ 

‘¢ Well,” said Miss Lucia, ‘‘I suppose 
you're right. Something ought to be done. 
I did my best at spending, but the cheques 
and coupons and things have been piling 
up in sister Hannah’s hands, so that she 
makes John sit up all night with a gun now, 
she is so afraid, and she says, ‘ Blessed be 
nothing.’ ”’ 

And so they awoke next morning in the 
great city, and the minister joined them 
early, and they followed him submissively 
down into the thick of the dark city in 
charge of a pair of brawny policemen. 
Sometimes they needed the policemen, 
sometimes it almost seemed as if the police- 
men needed them. They made their way 
through a wilderness of alleys, and streets 
that were only gutters between broken 
houses, picking their steps through filth, and 
holding their breath at foul smells and start- 
ing and shivering at the sounds they heard, 
meeting drunken men and half-drunken 
women leering and winking at the police- 
men; and men with strange cuts on their 
faces, with an eye gone, an ear, with a 
broken nose; and lean children, whose bare 
skin looked through their rags, staggering 
with the pitchers of beer they carried. 
Dolly’s face was already white and set 
before they began to explore the first 
cellar. 

‘*T really don’t think,’’ said Miss Lucia, 
‘that there’s any need of exposing us to 
this. There’s typhus and goodness knows 
what else in every breath we draw!”’ 

‘‘There are such numbers who have no 
other breath to draw,’’ said the minister. 

‘““Of course we always meant, Dolly 
meant, to give a good deal to the poor. 
Haven’t we seen enough?” 

‘*We have only begun,” said the minister. 
‘‘What I mean is to show you the life of 
the city within the city—the life that goes 
slipping and writhing underneath all the 
tide of light and splendor.” 

So they went on. And they saw people 
dying of fevers, and working as they died, 
in underground holes that reeked with ooze 
and slime; they found hungry, half-clad 
girls busied breathlessly, with the fiend 
looking over their shoulders, unable to 
spare the time to see the sympathy in 
Dolly’s burning eyes; they found families 
in frosty attics where there had been no 
breakfast and was no fire; they found a 
dead mother with a living baby on her 
breast; they found men sodden in drunken 
sleep and their children starving, and other 
men starving with their children for want 
of work; they found old men with gan- 
grened feet untended in foul, dark rooms 
that had no window; they found nameless 
and unnameable misery, people insane, these 
through want and those through crime, and 
everywhere shameless shame and dull de- 
spair. Was it the same world, the same 
bright, beautiful world? ‘We will not do 
any more,’’ said Dolly at length, as they 
came out of one building, the Burrows, 
‘unless we want to go insane ourselves.’’ 
And there was a little air of command 
about her that evem the minister could not 
disobey. 

Miss Lucia went to bed, half sick, soon 
after returning to the hotel, and Dolly was 
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alone in their parlor when the minister 
came up. She was very white, and her big 
eyes were dark with a darkness that seemed 
to have gathered from the miseries she had 
seen that day. There was a change about 


her, as if she had suddenly grown from a, 


child to a woman, ‘‘ Why did you never 
tell me of all this before?”’ she asked, look- 
ing up. 

‘*To what purpose,’ said the minister, 
gently, ‘‘before you had the money? And 
after that, it was right you should have 
your choice where the ways divide.”’ 

‘And you would have let me make that 
wicked choice?”’ 

“*T do not say that it is wicked. I sup- 
pose in any event I should have urged this 
side of life upon your notice.” 

‘*Upon my notice! O, they live it, and I 
—may notice it! O, you don’t need to urge 
me. I shall give them all I have, the cruel 
money ’’— 

‘“*My dear child, that is no way te do. 
Of course I can’t approve that.” 

‘“*T mustn’t give them the money?” she 
cried. 

‘*My Dolly, all the money you have would 
be but a drop in the deluge of this poverty. 
You give them all you possess, and they 
will have a day and night’s relief’’— 

‘““A day and night is better than noth 
ing!” 

‘¢ And be worse off tomorrow. You must 
keep a good part of your money in hand to 
help with in the way it will do most. You 
must give them something more than your 
money, too—your days, your thoughts, your 
prayers, your work.” 

*O, to think of the time I have been 
dancing, the money I have been wasting! 
And they ’’— 

‘* It is well to see all sides of life. I doubt 
if you waste any more. But I will confess, 
these gay, dancing people often seem to me 
like the flies skimming over deeps where 
the slimy monsters, sin and poverty, lie in 
wait and wallow. But now we are not go- 
ing to think of the pain, we are going to 
think of the way in which we can relieve it 
and prevent it.”” And the minister himself 
was surprised to see how Dolly took hold of 
the plans he had, in their breadth and in 
their detail—the plans for the model tene- 
ment house that should be built down on 
the very site of the Burrows, and of the 
others that were to follow, of the home for 
young girls, too, not far away, of the hos- 
pital for babies, the House of Nurses who 
should go about by day and night, of the 
buildings that should be torn down, the 
streets that should be opened, the daylight 
that should be letin. ‘‘ You will not have 
much left for yourself,”’ he said at last. 

‘*T want so little,’ she replied, her hand 
lying along the plans. 

She was doing such a tremendous thing— 
and she looked so small and helpless and 
sweet. The minister could not help it—he 
laid his hand on hers. 

‘*T hoped you would do that,’’ she said. 
‘* You know I never can manage this alone, 
or unless you are always with me to help, 
to show me how’’— 

*Dolly,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I really be- 
lieve you are proposing to me!” And 
Dolly, worn out with all she had seen and 
felt and suffered, burst into tears and sobbed 
her grief and her joy out on his breast. 

‘“‘There is going to be a wedding in the 
spring,’ said Dolly to her Aunt Lucia, the 
next morning, ‘‘on the same day that the 
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ground is broken for the first tenement 
house, if the architects are ready. You can 
go to Europe if you want to go, or you can 
come tothe wedding ’’— 

‘* Whose wedding?”’ 

‘*Mine,’’ said Dolly. ‘* Mine and the min- 
ister’s.”’ 

**O, Dolly!’’ cried Miss Lucia, ‘ And it 
might have been a duke!”’ 

‘It is a duke, a leader of the people, a 
prince of a royal house!”’ 

“Dolly,” said Miss Lucia, ‘It seems 
very surprising. I didn’t observe the min- 
ister—are you sure you haven’t been a little 
forward?”’ 

‘*No,” said Dolly. ‘I have been very 
backward, I ought to have asked him long 


ago!’’ 
Socialite 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Edward Everett Hale, in the Christian Reg- 
ister, indorses all that Albert Shaw of the 
Review of Reviews says about “that steady 
pecking away on public men which brings 
them to the grave before the community is 
ready to have them die,” and he cites the pre- 
mature deaths of John A. Andrew, Edward 
Everett and Phillips Brooks as illustrations 
of this evil in recent New England history. 
Some day his own case will be cited by a 
future commentator. 

The Western Christian Advocate sensibly 
holds that arbitration is the proper method of 
settling disputes between denominational so- 
cieties where there is difficulty in determin- 
ing the right and wrong of matters in dispute. 
Carrying such matters into civil courts, pay- 
ing fees to lawyers and court officials ‘‘ scan- 
dalizes the church, and directly tends to dis- 
courage bequests to societies.” 


ABROAD. 


The recently installed Bishop of London, 
seemingly baving asserted that many British 
Congregationalists were Unitarians, Rev. Dr. 
J. Guinness Rogers, in The Independent, says: 
‘* For myself, having an extensive knowledge 
of Congregational ministers and churches, I 
do not know one who, with an approach to 
truth, can de described as Unitarian... Of 
late, both among Churchmen and Dissenters, 
the tendency has been to give considerable 
prominence to the humanity of our Lord and 
to the humanitarian side of his teaching. 
The movement, both in Church and Dissent, 
very often has been in excess. But it would 
be unjust to say that it involved any uncer- 
tainty as to the doctrine of God manifest im 
the flesh. At all events, it is an influence 
which has affected Church and Dissent alike.”’ 
The British Weekly, commenting on tis, says: 
“We believe that a more absolutely false 
charge was never made in this world against 
any body of Christians... . Wedo not know 
of a single Unitarian in the whole Congrega- 
tional body. .. . The whole drift of thought 
amongst Congregationalists generally is to- 
wards a firmer and more serious grasp, not 
only of the doctrine of the deity of Christ, but 
of the other doctrines connected therewith.” 
The Bishop of London now denies that he 
made any such charge against English Con- 
gregationaliste. 

Stopford Brooke, the biographer of Robert- 
son of Brighton, the interpreter of Tenny- 
son’s poetry, and the pervert from the Angli- 
can to the Unitarian fold, interviewed by a 
New Age reporter says: ‘‘Modern liberal 
theology seems to have reached that point of 
negation from which there is no ‘ advance’ 
possible except into unbelief in God... . It 
is ethical, humanitarian, positivist, scientific, 
utilitarian, agnostic, anything, but it is not 
spiritual. It will not move the deeper life of 
humanity. It will not minister to progress. 
Liberal theology will have to go back into 
more belief, to have and maintain a few clear 
faiths, if it is to serve the cause of mankind.” 
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The Congress of Mothers. 


and Remarkable Gathering. at the Nation’s Capital. 


A Novel 


For the past three days the Congress of the 
United States has been eclipsed in popularity 
by the Congress of Mothers. We bave had 
many meetings of the W.C. T. U. in Wash- 
ington. The Council of Women has honored 
us more than once by its preseuce, we have 
had half a dozen stormy meetings of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, and auxiliaries, 
branches and boards of the woman’s mis- 
sionary societies are always with us, but 
never before have the mothers been sum- 
moned to a congress at the nation’s capital. 
The idea started at Chautauqua, in connec- 
tion with kindergarten work. Mrs. Theodore 
Birney of Washington is the president and 
originator of the movement. Miss Butler 
of Chicago, who is an able writer for children, 
is the corresponding secretary. Her brain 
largely shaped the arrangements for this 
unique congress, while Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
the first vice-president, furnished the means. 
It is a disposition of money that no one will 
question. Many ministers have preached 
upon the general subject of child culture 
since the time of the congress was fixed—2,500 
were asked to doso by circular. Hundreds of 
circulars were sent to mothers’ clubs, and to 
other organizations of women. As the first 
meeting is not a delegated body, every mother, 
every person in touch with children ‘was asked 
tocome. Those most interested go so far as 
to say that the permanent organization will 
be for mothers and fathers and that the next 
assembly will be a Parents’ Congress. This 
year a mothers’ club in San Francisco sent a 
young man to the congress to glean what 
ideas he could. 

Mrs. Hearst engaged the banquet room and 
adjoining parlors at the Arlington for the 
congress. It was a little unusual to have a 
model nursery set up in one parlor of this 
highly fashionable hotel, a long table of kin- 
dergarten literature spread out in another, 
photographs of family groups displayed in a 
corridor, etc. But not an attendant dared 
to smile, for was not the hotel pre-empted by 
Mrs. Hearst and is not the wifes of the vice- 
president of the United States a vice-president 
of the congress, and were not all the ladies 
specially invited to go across La Fayette 
Square and call upon Mrs. Cleveland the 
very first morning? 

These facts, coupled with a warm, sunny 
day, brought a crowd to the Arlington long 
before ten o’clock. The room that is crowded 
with 800 was jammed with half as many more, 
The ladies whose contributions of pen and 
purse had raised all this commotion sat 
quietly upon the platform. Mrs. Stevenson, 
still in black en account of the loss of her 
daughter, gave no token by voice or expres- 
sion of her thought of the congress, but her 
presence was sufficient. Mrs, Hearst’s ap- 
pearance suggests the word gentlewoman. 
She was gowned in dark green cloth, took the 
gavel and called the meeting to order with 
evident timidity, and sat with downcast eyes 
during the several fulsome a) lusions to her gen- 
erosity. Miss Butler’s energetic figure was 
able to make its way among the leaders, and 
she was about the only one who took off her 
hat. The singing of America opened the con- 
gress. Mrs. Birney followed with an address 
of welcome. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson 
made the response for the delegates, who she 
said were all the women of the world. She is 
the president of the National Council of 
Women, prominent in the organization of 
King’s Daughters and editor of The Silver 
Cross. She 1s stout, with full-face, deep dim- 


ples and regular features. 

Those who could not follow the papers 
spent the time studying the interesting book- 
lets that form the program. They are beauti- 
fully gotten up. The photograph of a little 
child, the youngest daughter of the president, 


is on the cover, and beneath it the words, “A 
little child shall lead them.”’ There is a blank 
leaf for notes, and at the top and bottom of 
each of the dozen and more pages are choice 
little hits like these: ‘‘ An atmosphere of love 
is as essential to the child as sunshine to the 
plant,” ‘Character cannot be talked into or 
taught into achild, it must be lived into him,” 
** Love is most divine when it loves according 
to needs and not according to merit.” I no- 
ticed an entire absence of the quotations from 
King Solomon. 

In the nursery is a crib properly made up; a 
little chiffonier is filled with a layette made 
after the most approved reformed patterns; 
there is a medicine case, nursing bottles, night 
lamps, many toys, each with a kindergarten 
thought. There are dolls in beds and dolls in 
chairs, showing how the child should be 
taught to lie down and tositup. Onedaya 
live baby was brought from the Foundlings’ 
Home as an exhibit, and was bathed and 
dressed in this nursery in the proper manner. 
The samples of children’s books are fresh and 
fascinating. One looks in vain for Songs 
for the Little Ones at Home, and Peep o’ 
Day and dear old Mother Goose is not there, 
but there is Emilie Poulsson’s Child Life, 
Beckonings from Little Hands, Tome Occu- 
pations for Little Children ard What the Dra- 
gon Fly Told the Children. And there are 
books for mothers professing to tell them how 
to develop their children with sound bodies, 
clear minds and true hearts. The fading 
photograph of a Virginia family group of 
sixty-nine persons, taken on the golden wed- 
ding day of the grandparents, is a silent indi- 
cation that the population of America is on 
the increase. A chairman of one of the com- 
mittees appears with her nine children; a 
proud citizen of the district sent a photograph 
of his triplets, one year old, 

We are caught in the corridor by a crush 
from two exits from the hall. The congress 
has adjourned to the White House. Afterthe 
1,000 cards of admission were exhausted Mrs. 
Cleveland kindly sent word that she woud 
see all who came, whether with cards or with- 
out. Word is also passed around that, find- 
ing the hall too small, Mrs. Hearst sent out 
and hired a church for the remaining sessions. 
‘* Five hundred from out of town have regis- 
tered this morning,” says a flushed but happy 
officer. ‘We said if twenty-five came we 
should be satisfied, if fifty delighted, and now 
we hardly know what to do.” Evidently 
many of the ladies did not know what to do 
at the White House, for they crowded into 
the east room before Mrs. Cleveland came 
down stairs, and while the late comers were 
being graciously received they were strug- 
gling to get out and into line. Mrs. Cleve- 
land is known to be even more lovely as a 
mother than she was winning as a bride. 
The White House kindergarten this winter 
has included several of the children in the 
families of the Cabinet, and its beautiful mis- 
tress is their close friend. She received in a 
dark crimson gown, heavily braided in black, 
and No. 1,999 was greeted as cordially as was 
the first comer. 

It was said that the audience at the second 
session will be a test as to whether or not the 
ladies came out to see Mrs. Cleveland. It 
proved to be a test of the capacity of the 
church. Overflow meetings had to be arranged 
the second morning, and a large hall over 
one of the markets engaged for the evening 
session. The hall was filled in spite of a 
pouring rain. The helpful talk on Reading 
Courses for Mothers, by Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, was a rich reward for leaving one’s 
fireside on such a night. She began by say- 
ing that there is a more tender heart than 
that of a mother—the heart of a grandmother, 
and she spoke from experience. Her gray 


hair, beaming face and quiet tones are in keep- 
ing with the beautiful thoughts that she knows 
80 well how to scatter through The Congrega- 
tionalist and other religious papers. She men- 
tioned books new and old for mothers to read, 
for the sake of their children or with them. 
She would cultivate the imagination, “that 
leaf from the sky,” by fairy tales and Mother 
Goose rhymes. She wished she were rich 
enough to put the Rollo books into every 
Christmas stocking. She favors the memor- 
izing of choice verses by the children, and 
would have the mothers read good fiction, 
warmly mentioning Margaret Ogilvy and Sen- 
timental Tommy among the newer books. 
Care of Children by Dr. Scoville, Cradle and 
Nursery, Our Children, and a book by Jacob 
Abbott, Gentle Measures with the Young, 
make a series of four books valuable to all 
mothers, whether associated in clubs or other- 
wise. Personally, next to the Bible, she finds 
biographies he!pfal, and says that reading the 
lives of people is like going to prayer meeting. 
There is never one so dreary that good is not to 
be gotten out of it. 

Mr. Hamilton Mabie has a paper on the 
Importance of Bringing the Youth in Touch 
with Great Literature. When the steno- 
graphic report is published it will be full of 
wisdom for writers for children as well as for 
the mothers. Parental Reverence as Taught 
in Hebrew Homes, by Mrs. Rebecca Kohut, 
was suggestive, and the Moral Responsibility 
of Women in Heredity, by Mra. Helen Garde- 
ner of Boston, was a strong paper. Interest 
and profound sympathy were awakened by 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing’s talk on Mother 
and Child of the Primitive World, and by Mrs. 
Lucy Bainbridge’s pictures of Mothers of the 
Submerged World. 

It has been a most Christian congress; the 
words most often quoted are, “ Suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto me.’’ Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth left her prison work and 
came over from New York to stand before the 
great audience and hold them spellbound as 
she poured out her soul in a plea for love and 
sympathy for humanity that shall take in the 
helpless and the erring everywhere. Her 
voice, vibrant with emotion, thrilled her hear- 
ers. The light in the room seemed to focus 
on the slender figure in its clinging gown of 
blue. Looking on her shining, upturned face, 
‘for ste had taken off her poke bonnet, I 
thought of Joan of Arc listening to the 
voices. 

This congress has come in with such a high 
tide that it has swept out criticism. The 
local press give it their first and second 
pages, profuse illustration and praiseworthy 
editorials. It comes as a revival of sentiment 
concerning home and motherhood. But it is 
to be more than that; these women are in 
dead earnest that something very practical 
shall result. Mrs. Ellen Henrotin of Chicago, 
the president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, told how to organize clubs, and the 
little circular, Suggestions for Mothers’ Clubs, 
is to go all over the country. 

Given a gocd book on child culture, several 
mothers who will meet often to read and dis- 
cuss it, adding their personal experiences, 
and the club is started on behalf of fewer ex 
pensive toys, plainer clothing and food for the 
children of the rich, better housing and free 
kindergartens for the poor, and a fine culture 
and development for all. It is with good 
reason expected that from the date of this 
congress Mothers in Council will not be con- 
fined to the pages of The Congregationalist. 
Thousands of circles will be in every State in 
the Union. They will send delegates to 
an annual Parents’ Congress at the capital. 
Then will the republic realize that its great- 
est work is to save the children. 


Washington, Feb. 19. L. OG. W. 
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Religious Interest in the Churches. 

As has already been reported, in several 
of the Chicago churches there has been a 
deep religious interest. In Warren Avenue 
Church, Rev. J. W. Fifield, pastor, fifty-one 
were received to fellowship, thirty-three on 
confession of faith, at the last communion. 
As in the Douglass Park Church, where the 
same number were received the same day, 
others are waiting to connect themselves with 
the chureh at the coming communion. The 
Church of the Redeemer has held special 
communions for several months in order to 
receive those who were anxious to make a 
public confession of theirfaith. Atthe Wave- 
land Avenue Church, Rev. Arthur Armstrong, 
pastor, between twenty and twenty-five have 
recently united with the church, an unusu- 
ally large proportion of the number heads of 
families. In connection with these conver 
sions nothing has been more encouraging to 
the pastor tban the fact that he has been 
asked by heads of families to come into their 
homes and help them establish a family altar. 
The work in the California Avenue Church, 
as usual, bas been characterized by a revival 
spirit, and in most of the smaller churches 
the interest in spiritual things has been deep- 
ening. This is especially true of Millard Ave- 
nue Church, where Rev. W. A. Waterman, 
long laid aside as the result of an accident 
last fall, is now hard at work, and is encour- 
aged by manifestations of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Even the topics in the Ministers’ Meetings 
have lately been of a practical spiritual char- 
acter ‘rather than of a controversial or of a 
purely intellec‘ual nature. Last week the 
relation of the church to the plain people was 
considered, Rev. Mr. Boller, of the Taberna- 
ele, leading. He made the point that all so- 
cial settlement work, all rescue work and the 
work of the Y. M. C. A.—indeed, of all socie- 
ties which seem to have sprung up to meet 
some special need—should be done by the 
church. Upon the whole the address was 
one with which most of the brethren would 
agree, although they would be inclined to 
doubt the assertion that the church does not 
welcome laboring men to its services or to its 
membership. Very few of our churches here 
have shown anything like an exclusive or 
aristocratic spirit, even if they have not al- 
ways been as aggressive as they ought to be. 
Mr. Boller has a hard field, and is cultivating 
it with great earnestness and wisdom. He is 
familiar also with the spirit of the Chicago 
Commons, but is not inclined to accept its 
work as in any sense a substitute for that of 
the church. 

A Variety of Pulpit Topics. 

This year the tendency in Sunday evening 
services seems to be toward discourses on 
themes which call for special preparation and 
for a good deal of thought on the side of the 
listener. One course is in progress in Central 
Music Hall. The same lectures are given 
Sunday afternoons in the university to stu- 
dents and people residing in the vicinity of 
the university. Another course began Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 14, in the University Con- 
gregational Church, Dr. N. I. Rubinkam, 
pastor. They are to be on such topics as: Re- 
ligion a God Quest, God and the Life Here- 
after Among the Egyptians, The Bible and 
Other Bibles, The Testimony of Jesus, The 
Religious Aspects of Philosophy, The Search 
After God Through Science, The Testimony 
from Plant Life, The Religious Element in 
English Literature, Religion and the State. 
These lectures are to be given by those who 
worship in the University Church, and with 
two exceptions by men who are connected 
with the university. The same evening Dr. 
Noble’s course on Current Religious Ques- 
tions, in the Union Park Church, began. The 
first lecture, by Professor Hobson of McCor- 
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mick Theological Seminary, was on the Phil- 
osophical Basis of Theology, and while very 
able was rather beyond the capacity of the 
average listener. The attendance was large 
and the attention encouraging. Dr. Noble 
began the same day a series of Sunday morn- 
ing sermons on Sin and Salvation. Judging 
from the first sermon the quality of these dis- 
courses will be of a high grade, and from the 
satisfaction expressed at the close of the 
morning service the discourses will produce a 
profound impression. It looks now as if men 
would no longer be justified in staying away 
from church on the ground that sermons are 
not upon important themes and contain little 
depth of thought. For the coming three 
months a number of our Chicago churches 
will furnish intellectual food in as large quan- 
tities as most persons will desire. At the 
same time it must not ba supposed that the 
spiritual need will be overlooked. 


Charity Concerts. 

The receipts from the concert in the Audi- 
torium were more than $4,000. A goodly sum 
has been added to this by an entertainment 
furnished by Mrs. Potter Palmer at her resi- 
dence on the Lake Shore Drive. As soomas 
Chicago people are aware of pressing need 
they contribute generously. It is not certain 
that they contribute wisely or that their gifts 
are always wisely distributed. Dr. Gunsau- 
lus; for example, has had some sad experi- 
ences with pretenders during the last week or 
two. A woman with an infant in her arms 
came to him for help. He found through in- 
quiry that the child had been baptized in five 
different churches and that through her pre- 
tended lack of clothing she had secured gifts 
from each of the churches she had patronized. 
Several others had been in the habit of ob- 
taining coal, not only from the relief commit- 
tee of Armour Mission but from four or five 
other sources. Recommendatory letters, some 
of them ten years old, have also been pre- 
sented to Dr. Gunsaulus, and persons claim- 
ing to have been Roman Catholics have 
begged for aid on the ground that their con- 
science is taking them over into the Protes- 
tant Church. It is evidently high time that 
the charity organization principle were ap- 
plied to our charities. 

We have had an illustration of the power of 
public opinion in the refusal of one of the 
recantly appointed commissioners of the West 
Side parks to serve. It was ascertained that 
the pressure of the machine had led to his 
appointment by Governor Tanner, but learn- 
ing that his character was not good the daily 
press demanded and secured his resignation. 
His successor is a business man of foreign 
birth, but of good antecedents and consider- 
able wealth. 

Department Stores. 

There seems to be a growing determination 
not only to prevent their increase, but to 
kill them out. A bill has beén introduced 
into the legislature proposing to tax them 
out of existence. Many business men in 
Chicago have organized against them. It 
looks as if the department store would have a 
hard time to live. It is said that not less 
than 7,500 business men in the city have or- 
ganized against these stores. These men 
say that these stores are not destructive 
to the small trader only, but illegal. It is 
too soon even to surmise what the outcome of 
the present effort to weaken or annihilate 
these stores will be. They are certainly very 
convenient and by their patrons will not be 
given up readily. 

Railway Men and the Y. M. C. A. 

We have had a gathering of notable railway 
magnates recently, not to consider railway 
interests on their pecuniary side, but the 
moral and religious interests of employés. 
Some time ago the managers of the North- 
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western Road told their men that if they 
wished a building, to be under the control of 
the Y.M.C.A., they would furnish $15,000 
of the $20,000 which it would cost. The men 
quickly subscribed their quota and a fine 
building at West Fortieth Street, near the 
railway shops, will be built. It was the dis- 
cussion of the work of the Y. M. C. A. among 
railway men which brought the railway man- 
agers together and led them to devise liberal 
things for those in their employ. 

The committee for the interior to consider 
ways and means for meeting the debt of the 
A. M.A. has appealed to churches and Sun- 
day schools benevolently disposed in this 
region for extra contributions amounting to 
$13,000. Illinois is asked to add $5,000 to her 
regular gifts, lowa $2,000, Wisconsin $1,500, 
Missouri $1,000 and other States for less than 
$300 each. California is asked to give $750. Itis 
hoped that the money will bein hand by May 1. 
Dr. F. A. Noble is chairman of the committee. 
The Historical Society. 

The last monthly lecture before the mem- 
bers of this vigoreus society was by R. G. 
Thwaites, secretary of the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society, upon George Rogers Clark, the 
man who saved the Northwest to the union. 
The story of Mr. Clark’s life and deeds was 
told in a vivid and attractive style and with a 
sympathy which imparted itself to the audi- 
ence. It may be doubted if in the annals of 
American history there is any account of a 
more heroic expedition than that of Mr. Clark 
for the capture from the French in 1778-9 of 
Forts Kaskaskia and Vincennes. It is sad to 
think of the neglect from which, during his 
later years, this great military patriot suffered, 
and of the reasons which led him and a few 
others to organize an expedition against the 
Spaniards for the capture of the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and the union of the North- 
west Territory into an independent state. 
When the story of General Clark’s life is fully 
told it will form one of the most interesting 
biographies in our languaga. 

Theological Students in the University of Chicago. 

The latest report makes the number of these 
students 200. Seventeen donominations are 
represented. Naturally the Baptists lead with 
146; Congregationalists come next with ten. 
The Disciples and Methodists have each eight. 
Regular Presbyterians have seven, Cumber- 
land Presbyterians five and United Presby- 
terians twostudents. There are three Seventh 
Day Adventists, two German Evangelicals, 
two Protestant Methodists among the stu- 
dents. The Free Baptists, the Seventh Day 
Baptists, the United Brethren, the Independ- 
ent Liberals, the Unitarians, the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Jews are represented by a single 
student each. FRANKLIN. 

The Rand lectures in Iowa College, pro- 
vided for by a gift from Mrs. E. D. Rand and 
connected with the department of applied 
Christianity, will this year be delivered by 
Dr. Washington Gladden. The first of these 
courses was given by the late John P. Coyle, 
and were subsequently published under the 
title The Spirit in Literature and Life. Dr. 
Gladden will discuss The Factory, The Labor 
Union, The Corporation, The Railway, The 
City and The Church. The lectures will be 
given in the Congregational church and will 
be free. Arrangements have been made to 
take care of visitors to Grinnell who may de- 
sire to hear them. 





Yale University is to be the residuary 
legatee of William Lampson of Leroy, N. Y., 
one of its alumni, who left an estate of $750,- 
000 and made but few bequests. 

inane tipi 

George W. Chadwick, the distinguished 
American composer, has been elected director 
of the New England Conservatory of Music 
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The Home 
WORTH WHILE. 


Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows along like a song: 
But the man worth while is the one who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praise of earth 
Is the smile that comes through tears. 


It is easy enough to be prudent, 
When nothing tempts you to stray; 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away; 
Bat it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world’s highway is cumbered today; 
They make up the item of life. 
But the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile— 
It is these that are worth the homage of earth, 
For we find them but once in a while. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
i I acs 
A thoughtful woman recently remarked 
that the real harm which comes from such 
criticisms on the book of Jonah as have been 
current lately lies in their power to develop 
irreverence in young people. Whether the 
Bible is verbally inspired or not, it isa book 
which should ever be spoken of with the 
greatest respect and not made a target 
for flippant jokes. Whether Jonah went 
through the actual experience described or 
not, a lesson of deep meaning is embodied 
in the narrative and for this, at least, as 
much deference should be shown as for 
other literature studied by our boys and 
girls. Lack of regard for everything sacred 
is @ growing evil among American youth 
and a wholesome, old fashioned reverence 
for the Bible needs to be cultivated. In 
this respect the Jews often put us Chris- 
tians toshame. An eminent rabbi said the 
other day, ‘‘ Expound Jonah as you will— 
see in it a call to Israel to repent or a sum- 
mons to missionary work, it is serious 
enough to be seriously treated.’’ 
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LOVE OR DUTY? 

What Mrs, Sangster says below concern- 
ing Margaret Ogilvy, with its matchless 
revelation of the unity of life which is pos- 
sible between a mother and a son, suggeste, 
by way of contrast, Mr. Ford’s recently 
published work, The True George Washing: 
ton. It is with somewhat of a shock that 
one reads how distant were Mary and 
George Washington, mother and son. 
Nothing that he could do to make her com- 
fortable and happy was left undone. She 
always received the filial respect which was 
her due, and probably acertain sort of love 
was not lacking. But as for any com 
munion of soul or spiritual tie, any com- 
munity of thought and aspiration, it was 
lacking. In this respect the great soldier 
and greater statesman was a typical man, 
as in 80 many other ways. 

How many are the families where the 
same state of affairs exists, and fortunate 
are the parents who, when love is lacking, 
are not also made aware of their chil 
dren’s ingratitude and neglect of attentions 
prompted by a sense of duty. Love is the 
best of all cements for families, churches 
and states, but Duty ofttimes binds where 
and what Love cannot, and frequently it 
produces nobler results. Why? For the 
reason that Jesus hinted at when he put 
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love for the unlovable and repulsive sinner 
above love for the lovable and attractive 
one. There are parents whose children 
love them because they intrinsically de. 


serve it, and there are others whose chil- : 


dren_cannot love them because they, as per- 
sons, do not compel it or deserve it, but as 
parents they frequently receive from their 
children a measure of loyal service and 
care which is proof of a nobler and higher 
type of love—love for the soul in posse. 


OONFIDENOE AND OANDOR IN HOME 
RELATIONSHIPS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








In a recent number of The Congregation- 
alist we all read a beautiful tribute to Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, that dear and tender story of 
a mother and a son, which none can read 
and forget. It has taken its place among 
the books which people cherish, and for me 
it will henceforth be regarded with the rev- 
erence which I have always given to Dr. 
John Brown’s essay entitled My Father’s 
Memoir, in its way as separate and unique 
in ljterature as this little volume of Barrie’s. 

Reading Margaret Ogilvy, I was impressed 
with the perfect candor and openness which 
prevailed in the little household over which 
that beloved mother reigned a queen. There 
were reserves for the outside world, and a 
stranger was regarded with a curious mix- 
ture of dislike and dread, an aversion which 
held them back for a long time from even 
letting a servant enter theirsanctuary. But 
in the home itself there were no reserves. 
On the contrary, one sees that the trust was 
80 instinctive that it was like a flawless 
crystal. It permeated the daily life. The 
buying and selling, the home finances, the 
ambitions and strivings, everything which 
belonged to the home as a center, and to 
the individual lives, which, however they 
reached forth, always came back to the 
home—these were transparent to all who 
had a right to knowledge. 

Whether or not we are wise in our cus- 
toms is a question for grave thought, but 
in many of our homes there is a reticence, 
not to say a deceit, always going on, which 
has not in its outcome the sweet harvest of 
homely happiness which that small Scottish 
household knew. Our sons and daughters 
are, from motives of mistaken kindness, 
kept in ignorance of their parents’ struggles 
for a foothold in the world. They would 
willingly share the sacrifices if they were 
admitted into the confidence of their fa- 
thers and mothers, but, kept on the outside, 
they misjudge and resent where they might 
he)p and encourage. Fathers grow old pre- 
maturely in their efforts to meet the de- 
mands made by their families, the families 
straining after a falee standard of living, 
the young people indignant that certain re. 
strictions are placed on them which seem 
unnecessary and despotic, while, if only the 
household life were built upon perfect sin- 
cerity, burdens would ba distributed and 
trials would grow light. In temporalities, 
at least, the ideal home should be fortified 
by sincerity. 

The rule works in another way and has 
its exceptions, which are equally unjust in 
another department. A year ago, in a 
Western town, a man died, all of whose 
life, so far as his family knew, had been a 
losing battle. Strenuous care had been the 


portion of his wife, constant and irritating 
limitations had hedged about his children, 
and his own days had been passed in a long 
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and exhausting strife to make both ends 
meet. Lo! when he had been laid to rest 
with his fathers it transpired that the toiler 
had been laying up treasures and that he 
had left a large fortune, into the possession 
of which the bewildered heirs came, pleased 
perhaps, but still burt that their lives had 
been needlessly hampered and clouded 
through the father’s iron will and relent- 
less self-denial. The wife, kept back like a 
child from acquaintance with her husband’s 
affairs, was ill prepared for the changed 
conditions, and for the older children the 
change came too late to give them the cul- 
ture and the wider opportunities they 
should have had in full measure at an ear- 
lier period. Deceit, even for a purpose of 
ultimate advantage, is never justifiable. 
Who erects his house on falsehood builds 
on the shifting sands. 

The very tenderness of love sometimes 
seeks refuge in the veiling of truth in home 
relationships. We see in one very dear to 
us a defect of manner, a fault which mars 
the otherwise lovely and amiable character 
and hinders the symmetry which we desire 
to see from gaining its just proportions; yet 
we hesitate to speak, are evasive or silent 
or cowardly, where to speak in plainness 
and gentleness would be kind. ‘‘ Experi- 
ence will teach that child,’’ we say, forget- 
ful that experience is often a very hard 
taskmaster, whose wounds are grievous 
and leave ineffaceable scars. Surely from 
the lips of the home circle the truth might 
be borne, and the candor of true love might. 
aid the one criticised to escape into free- 
dom from the fault which invited censure. 

We err, too, in home relationships, in our 
attempts to shield some dear one of whom 
we habitually think tenderly, and whom we 
try to shield from the world’s rough winds. 
Such a one must at all hazards, we say, be 
protected from pain, and in our efforts to 
do this we are driven to many subterfuges, 
which fall into ruin at the earliest assault 
of evil. In most cases the gentle and well- 
meant, but ill-advised, endeavors to deceive 
are not appreciated by their object, and in 
the end the truth has to be told and it 
leaves a sting which it would not have had 
at first. 

When our Heavenly Father set us into 
groups and families and households, and 
gave us the strong bond of blood relation- 
ship, the tender tie of kith and kin, it must: 
have been because in this way we could 
reach our highest development and attaiz 
to our noblest possibilities. That each fam- 
ily may arrive at the fullest and most sacred 
ideal of Christian living there must needs 
be entire confidence in one another, and a 
continual and faithful striving to abide in 
the service and love of God. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


(See Conversation Corner.) 





How pleasant is Saturday night 

When I’ve tried all the week to be good, 
Not spoken a word that was bad, 

And obliged every one that I could. 


Tomorrow the holy day comes, 
Which our merciful Futher has given, 
That we may rest from our work, 
And prepare for the joys of his heaven. 
— Young Reader. 


—— 


The true test of civilization is not the cen- 
sus, nor the size of cities, nor the crops, but 
the kind of man that the country turns out. 
—Emerson. 
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FOOD DURING SOHOOL AND OOLLEGE 
LI 


III. 


BY MARY E. GREEN, M. D. 


The educational period is one of great 
activity both mentally and physically, and 
fortunate indeed is that child who has been 
properly cared for and is able to enter 
school with a strong constitution, as it is 
then well equipped for the work which is 
to engage the next ten or twenty years of 
its life. If as much effort were put forth 
to prepare a child physically for life as to 
prepare it mentally, humanity would be 
much better. There is too great haste to 
put the child in school and little if any at- 
tention is paid to its physical development. 
Consequently when college life is reached a 
system of training and sports is entered 
into which becomes injurious because the 
body has not been previously prepared. 
The muscular system may be developed, it 
is true, but the abnormally quickened cir- 
culation develops heart trouble, and many 
a life has been shortened by that which was 
intended to benefit. The time to begin for 
a strong physique is in childhood, and train- 
ing should be conducted systematically 
throughout school life. 

Many young men and women upon leav- 
ing school are unfitted beth mentally and 
physically to take up any kind of work with 
vigor. They expect, however, to recruit in 
a short time the exhausted bodies and worn 
out nerves which have deteriorated during 
school life. This is due to a condition of 
the system in which waste and repair are 
not equally balanced. The body may be 
compared to a machine, If well built of 
good material it renders the best and most 
lasting service. If a child enters school 
with a weakened body and digestion he can- 
not do his work in the best manner. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale says, ‘If the brain is to 
do its work, if it is to produce marvels in 
literature, the spirit and body must be kept 
under subjection, and there is no one thing 
which will so effectually tend to produce 
this state as right eating and drinking.’’ 
As before stated, milk and wheat with other 
cereals are the best food for the child, and 
these should continue throughout school 
life, 

Fortunate indeed is the child who does 
not have to carry luncheon to school. The 
story of the dinner pail is told in the plain- 
tive words of many 2 mother whom I have 
heard say, ‘‘I have to bake so many pies 
and cakes because the children have to take 
their dinner to school.”” What then may 
the children have? Sandwiches made from 
the best bread and butter, but vary the fill- 
ing from time to time. It may be made 
with egg, cheese, told meat, chicken, sar- 
dines, peanuts, dates, figs and occasionally 
chopped pickle or olives, with a little pars- 
ley, nasturtium leaves or cress. 

These sandwiches are both nutritious and 
appetizing. Apples, bananas, dates, figs 
and nuts may be added to the above, In- 
stead of cake make a brown bread with one 
cup each of sour milk, corn meal, rye flour, 
half a cup of molasses, a teaspoonfull of 
soda, a little salt, Stir all together, add a 
small cup of raisins, steam two hours and 
bake one hour in a slow oven. Children 
like such lunches as these and will grow 
strong on this kind of a diet. One mother, 


in consulting me not long since, said, ‘‘ My 
daughter never eats anything before going 
to school but a doughnut and a cup of 
coffee ”’ 


Any ove who begins the day upon 
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such a diet needs a change of food instead 
of a doctor. 

It is poor economy to begin the day’s 
work with a stimulant. The children of 
well to do people suffer from improper 
feeding quite as often as those of the poor. 
In fact the poor child who goes home from 
school to a bowl of bean soup and a piece 
of corn bread is better nourished than the 
child who makes a meal on what he may 
ehoose. During college life students may 
be divided into two classes, one over-fed, 
the other under-fed. To the former class 
belong the victims of late suppers, chafing- 
dish parties and ‘‘spreads,”’ of questionable 
sorts and hours. To the latter are those 
students of limited means, who are obliged 
to. economize and often eat innutritious 
food from the nearest bake shop, to the 
utter ruin of their health, The brain needs 
wholesome, easily digested, nutritious food 
as much as the body. Good work cannot 
be done upon such stimulants as tea and 
coffee, or such food as pastry. 

Ee Se ee 


ABOUT PEOPLE. 


The Norwegians impute [bsen’s pessimism 
to his Scotch Calvinistic blood. 

President Patton of Princeton was a guest 
at a recent state dinner at the White House. 

Francis Murphy says he has seen Robert 
Ingersoll cry, as together they have talked 
about Jesus Christ. 

A grandson of John Brown, the abolitionist, 
was baptized in the Congregational church, 
Saratoga, Cal., recently. 

General Booth and Mr. Gladstone met for 
the first time in December last. General 
Booth is now on the Continent. 

Justices Brewer and Harlan of the Federal 
Supreme Court and ex-Secretary of State 
Foster teach Bibie classes in Washington 
every Sunday. 

Postmaster-General Wilson, soon to become 
president of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., will give the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration at Harvard next June. 

G. F. Watts, the English artist, says that 
‘fone creed is as good as another, and that 
nature, divinity and humanity are to me al- 
most convertible terms.” Isaac Watts knew 
better than this. 

In 1863 a young country clergyman in Ire- 
land wrote to his friends, ‘‘ My chances of 
promotion of any degree, never very great, 
diminish yearly. I lose English friends by 
death and absence. I have no Irish friends. 
Ergo, I am fixed in Enniskillen for my nat- 
ural life, and mean chiefly to grow cabbages, 
likewise mangels and turnips.” A year later 
he was Dean of Cork, four years later he was 
Bishop of Peterborough, and in 1891 Lord 
Salisbury named him as Archbishop of York, 
He died a few months later. As Bishop 
Magee of Peterborough he was generally rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest prelates in the 
Anglican Church, and the most eloquent ora- 
tor in the House of Lords during this genera- 
tion. 





A BATIONAL FOURTH OF JULY. 


Massachusetts Sons of the American Revo- 
lution are putting forth efforts to awaken the 
town authorities throughuut the Common- 
wealth to a more dignified observance of the 
Fourth of July than has been the custom of 
late years. They suggest that during some 
time of the day there be some attempt to hold 
patriotic exercises recalling to the younger 

eneration the deeds of the Revolutionary 
| They call attention to the fact that 
the Legislature, in chapter 152 of the Acts of 
1896, conferred authority upon ali towns in 
this State to make an annual appropriation 
for this object; and they recommend that an 
article be inserted in the warrant for the an- 
nual town meeting to see if the town will 
grant a sum of money for this purpose, and 
choose a committee to expend the same.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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Closet and Altar 


No man need be without comfort while the 
gates of prayer are open to him. 





The slow, modest, moderate, compact, 
muscular growth of the healthy body is the 
type of the true Christian life, nourished 
by love and faith and truth, and increasing 
slowly and surely in every grace of the 
Spirit. Be this our growth—substance, not 
show; reality, not pretense; building up in 
holy faith, rather than puffing up by mere 
worldly knowledge.—H. L. Hastings. 





O well for him who ever day and night 
Should only seek to feed on God aright! 
In him a well of joy forever springs, 
And all day long his heart is glad and sings: 
Who is like thee? 
—Christian Gregor, 1778. 





Since our spirits are the breath of God 
within us; since they can be only renewed 
by the Spirit of God; since we can only walk 
in the Spirit when we are in Christ, and so 
are a new creation; therefore we may say 
truly that the life of the Christian is a su- 
pernatural life. It could not be lived at all 
but by virtue of that supernatural change, 
that blessed re-creation, that new life which 
we draw from union with Christ, even as 
the vine branch draws only from the vine 
its purple fruitfulness.—F. W. Farrar. 


There is an inward call of Christ to our 
souls, and blessed ishe who heedsit. Christ 
often knocks at the door of our hearts with 
holy longings, devout aspirations, pious 
meditations, and blessed is he who throws 
wide open his heart’s door to the Christ. 
As soon as thou dost experience in thy 
heart some longing after the grace of God, 
thou mayest certainly conclude that it is 
Christ knocking at the door of thy heart. 
Blessed indeed are all they who hear and 
follow him.—Gerhard. 





O, for a heart of calm repose 
Amid the world’s loud roar, 

A life that like a river flows 
Along a peaceful shore. 


Come, Holy Spirit, still my heam 
With gentleness divine; 

Indwelling peace thou canst impart, 
O, make that blessing mine. 


Above these scenes of storm and strife 
There spreads a region fair; 

Give me to live that higher life, 
And breathe that heavenly air? 


Wie lift up our bearts to thee, © God, 
in grateful remembrance of the gifts and 
blessings wbicb bave crowned our days. 
Wiben our bearts bave forgotten thanks-= 
giving, thou bast not ceased from belp. 
Altbougb we bave sinned, thou bast 
still maintained tby loving kindness. 
Our trials bave been less than our de= 
sett, our joys bave been witness ever of 
tbpy merciful compassion. We bless 
thee for tbe gift of life, the love of 
friends, the ties of kindred, the joys of 
bome. Wle praise thee for opportunities 
of knowledge, for innocent enjoyment 
and belptul service. Thou bast come= 
forted us in sorrow and upbeld us in the 
time of doubt and fear. Food and 
taiment and sbelter are from tbee, 
and thou givest us power to overcome 
temptation. Dove is tby gift, and faitb 
and bope of better days to come; and 
tby presence is our continual deligbt. 
Blessed be thou, © God, witb bonor and 
thanksgiving, tbrougb Jesus Cbrist our 
Lord! Amen, 
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Tangles. 

{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


16, CHARADE. 


Where rolls the Thames to seek the sea, 
The mighty city London stands; 
in wealth and in immensity, 
In commerce and prosperity, 
It’s TOTAL in all lands. 
Grand structures link where waves divide ; 
Her Norman Tower is London’s pride; 
Her parks and monuments are fine; 
Magnificent ber vast old piles; 
And far and wide in endless miles 
The network of her streets expands. 
TWO Jews than she has Palestine; 
More Scots has she than Aberdeen; 
More Welshmen than in Cardiff seen; 
And far more Catholics make their home 
In thee, than can be found in Rome, 
Great city none may ONE! 
Society’s extremes here meet; 
Here guests by thousands come and go; 
Earth’s utmost bounds send willing feet 
To swell the daily ebb and flow 


Of this new Babylon. 
E, E, 0. 


17. QUOTATION NUMERICAL, 


Whole, of 59 letters, is a couplet from The 
Church Porch of Herbert. 14-19-28-7-3-31 
names the author of 

Yes, child of suffering, thou mayst well be sure 

He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor! 
16-25-4-25-11-21, the author of 

Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch net a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And [Il protect it now. 
58-25-28-41-29-12-31, the author of 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes bless’d! 
24-8-58-32-36-41-20-9, the author of 
To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
41-49-26-45-10-22-28-41-19-17, the author of 
There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
I3 but a suburb of the life elysian, 
W hose portal we cal! Death. 
2-52-36-43-44-50-33, the author of 
Dear, beauteous death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 
56-25-54-35-59-5-53-36-40, the author of 
Comparisons are odious. 
17-18-42-48-45-15-30-37, the author of 
And step by step since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man. 
27-46-6-41-13-57-38-43, the author of 
When I’m not thanked at all I’m thanked enough; 
I've done my duty, and I’ve done no more. 
1-39-34-46-51-49-47, the author of 

*Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius—we’ll deserve it. 
16-55-28-85-25-33, the author of 


To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. 
: TENDILOW. 


18. DECAPITATION. 


Though man bas made me just to bear 
His burdens for him, oft a share 

My brother lifts, to make it even; 
A soulless drudge I’m counted here, 
Yet once, ’tis said, a holy seer 

Beheld me on my way to heaven. 


Remove my head, my task is still 
To wait upon my owner’s will; 

And still my brother toils with me. 
I’m mentioned in the Bible first, 
When God, in righteous anger, cursed 

Eden’s ashamed and sinful three. 


Remove my head, I’ve yet a head 
That serves me perfectly instead, 
But not a foot nor arm, ’tis clear. 
No more my days on earth are spent, 
But in the sea I live, content, 
Sirice Providence has placed me here! 
MABEL P, 
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19. SHAKESPEAREAN ACROSTIC. 

1. I’ll crave the day when I shall ask the 
bans.”—Taming of the Shrew. 

2. “‘ Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?” 
—King Henry. 

3. “* We are men, my liege.”—Macbeth. 

4. Three words, dear Romeo, and good- 
night.’’— Romeo and Juliet. 

5. I pray you have in mind where we must 
meet.’”’—Merchant of Venice. 

6. ‘Lo, here I lie, never to rise again.””— 
Hamlet. 

Select one word from each quotation, to 
form a very familiar quotation from Macheth. 

F. A. 


20. METAPHONES. 
(Words alike in spelling but pronounced 
differently ) 
I. 


He sang the ONE on Sunday, 
And ate some TWO on Monday. 


Il. 
From vessel’s ONE my friend and I 
Observed a TWO upon the sky; 
A courteous ONE she gave to me, 
A silken TWO was hers to be. 


21. RIDDLE. 


Emblem of purity, 
Yet for a surety 
I am not spotless though dainty am I; 
White as the fleecy snow, 
Brown asa nut I grow, 
Changing my name as the seasons go by. 


Long ago, royalty 
Only laid claim to me, 
Now I am used by the rich and the great; 
Many aspire to me, 
Look at me longingly, 
Yet I am small and of lowly estate. 


Beauty my heritage ; 
Too faint my courage is; 
Pass I my lifetime alone and in fear. 
Strangely fastidious; 
Mankind insidious 
Treacherously rob me of all I hold dear. 
E. E. 0. 


ANSWERS. 


11. Finch, larks, robins (Robbins), ruff (rough), 
stork (stalk), rail, raven, cardinal, crane, mocking, 
goose, loon, doves, nonpareil, crow. 

12. 1. Incorporation. 2. Deliberation. 3. Opera- 
tion. 4. Declaration. 5. Amelioration, 6, Adjura- 
tion. 7. Mensuration. 8. Disintegration. 9. Con- 
flagration. 10. Restoration. 

13. 1. Hear, ear. 2. Testate, estate. 3. Specula- 
tion, peculation. 4. Broadway, roadway. 

14. $4.50. 

15. The letter A. 





oo 





Take Winter as you find him, and he turns 
out to be a thoroughly honest fellow with no 
nonsense in him, and tolerating none in you, 
which is a great comfort in the long run.— 
Lowell. 
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ONE OAUSE OF ILL TEMPER. 


The author of Diet in Sickness and Health, 
an English woman, affirms that an excessive 
use of meat is responsible for a good deal of 
ill temper. In support of this theory she 
Says: : 

If we compare domestic life and manners 
in England with those of other countries 
where meat does not form such an integral 
article of diet, a notable improvement will 
be remarked. In less meat eating France 
urbanity is the rule of the home. In fish 
and rice eating Japan harsh words are un- 
known, and an exquisite politeness to one 
another prevails even among children who 
play together in the street. In Japan I 
never heard rude, angry words spoken by 
any but Englishmen. I am strongly ef the 
opinion that the ill temper of the English is 
caused in a great measure by a too abun- 
dant meat dietary, combined with a seden- 
tary life. The half oxidized products of 
albumin form urates and uric acid which, 
circulating in the blood, produce both men- 
tal and moral disturbances, 


re 


Every sin has this horrible fact about it— 
its special curse is that it destroys the very 
faculties by which it can be known. Sin is 
the deterioration of our powers, it is the dis- 
location of our judgment, it is the corruption 
of our nature, it coarsens our sensitiveness, 
it perverts our conscience, it poisons our rea- 
son, it defiles our imagination—here are all 
the faculties by which we estimate what sin 
is. To know sin as it really is, to know its 
horror, requires a judgment pure and un- 
sullied by sin. To see sin as it is, is to see it 
with the eyes of God, and only the pure can 
see what impurity is, only the righteous can 
know the horror of unrighteousness.— Canon 
Scott-Holland. 
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Imperial” 
Flour. 


It answers every need and makes 
“better bread and more of it” — 
20 loaves more in every bar- 
rel—light, white and delicious. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour—get anothes 
grocer; or send us a postal and we'll tel] you where to get it, 


DULUTH UIPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Mins 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: This Cor- 
D ner is exclusively for you; posi- 
tively no admittance for old folks 
with their literary conundrums. We will 
begin at a Dakota missionary station. 
Fr. BertHoLp, N. D. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We had a nice Christmas. 
Santa Claus left one of his germem stocks full 
for me. I looked in my stocking and found a 
box of handkerchiefs, a brush and a comb and 
in the germem stocks was a train of cars. At 
10 o’clock we went over to the Christmas tree 
at the chapel for the boys and girls and the 
people. They had exercises and then gave 
out the presents, which the kind friends in 
the East had sent for them. We feel sorry 
for the little children in Armenia and want to 
help them alittle. Linclose $1.10 which the 
children of this Indian mission gave for them. 
Good-by. Evan H. 

I do not understand about Evan’s “‘ ger- 
mem’’ stocks. Does he mean German? 
Or is it an Indian word? If it is any new 
variety of Christmas depository which Santa 
Claus favors, we Eastern children would 
like to have them. But those Sioux chil- 
dren do not receive only—they give, out of 
their poverty, to the suffering Christian 
children on the other side of the earth. I 
will tell you of some other gifts I have re- 
ceived for the Armenians and for Pomiuk. 

An aged widow sends a single piece of 

scrip with this letter: 
... Lam very much interested in the fund 
for the Armenian children. I can —_ send 
you this scrip, a memento of our Civil War, 
hoping you may be able to utilize it for their 
benefit. I am sorry it is so little; may the 
dear Lord increase it a hundred-fold. And 
dear Gabriel-Pomiuk, I am glad he is so 
kindly cared for. I know how to pity him, 
being a cripple myself of eighty-two years, 
yet underneath are the everlasting arms. 

Another friend sends more war scrip, 80 
that if any of our collectors wish any of 
this let them send for it, indicating how 
much more they will give than the face of 
the pieces, I have 5, 10, 15, 25 and 50 cents. 
I have also several Confederate bills—one, 
two, five, ten and twenty dollars—which I 
will pass to any benevolent collectors, at 
considerably below their face value, on ac- 
count of Gabriel orthe Armenians! A lady, 
knowing the desire of young collectors for 
the early copper-nickel cents (with the eagle 
instead of the Indian’s head), sends me a 
few of those, dated 1857 and 1858. My 
latest Scott’s catalogue gives their value as 
five cents. Anybody want those? Another 
lady parts with a solid gold ring, with pre- 
cious associations, the proceeds to go to the 
Armenian orphans. The goldsmiths will 
only give four dollars for it as old gold. 

The most touching gift is that which 
comes to me with this letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: One of the little lambs in 
our primary class (feur years old) was latel 


called from her earthly home to that of whic 
she sang 80 sweetly just two weeks before— 
I'll away, I’ll away to the promised land. 

She rode home from the Sunday school, sing- 
ing all the time, “ Jesus loves me,” and ina 
few days was attacked with diphtheria. The 
last night of her life she told her mother that 
she loved Jesus and was going to him, and 
with her failing strength sang snatches of her 
favorite hymns. Her mother sent me “ a dol- 
lar that had been sent to Ruth,” adding, “I 
think she would like to have me give it to use 


for the Master—her dear Lord Jesus, as she 
used to sing.” 


I have giveu half of this to the Armenian 
Fund and half to the Pomiuk Fund. It is 
pleasant to feel that little Ruth, of whose 
Winsomeness and gentle goodness I have 
heard more than is printed above, can 
through her only moneyed possession still 
be showing ber Joye to the Lord Jesus 





by bringing sympathy and help to ‘the 
least of his disciples,” both in distant Ar- 
menia and in the shore hospital of frozen 
Labrador. Is there any doubt that he will 
accept and bless the gift? 
Norwicu Town, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I send —— for the Ar- 
menian orphans. We have in our school a 
little Armenian boy whose name is Aram. 
He and his sister come every day. They came 
from Van, with Dr. Kimball. Aram can do 
examples better and quicker than any other 
scholar. “The drawing teacher says that he 
hands in the best work. JENNIE G. 
Aram, Cornerers will remember, was the 
name of one of our ‘‘saddle-bags’’ twins, 
whom we had in an Armenian school two 
or three years ago, but he was from a dif- 
ferent province. An Armenian boy who 
has come in whileI have been writing this 
says that Aram is a favorite name in Ar- 
menia, that being the name of an early ruler 
of their nation, whom they seem to respect 
more than their present ruler, who robs and 
persecutes and murders them! 
Ripon, WI1s. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I am nine years old. I can ride a bi- 
cycle. [amin the fourth grade. I wish you 
would tell some more about Gabriel. I am 
very much interested in him and the Armeni- 
ans, Epna M. 
If it snows as hard in Wisconsin as it 
does today in Massachusetts I respectfully 
advise you to put your bicycle in the attic 
and substitute your sled. That’s what the 
girls are doing this way. 
CHERRYFIELD, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I watch the Corner letters 
every week, and am very much interested in 
them. I like the Pomiuk letters and I send 
—forhim. It isa part of the money which 
I earned for Christmas. I go to school and 
have a new teacher. I like him very much. 
[Then you will be sure to learn something 
this winter!—Mr. M.] I am waiting for snow 
to come, so I can have some fun sliding down 
ill. ARTHUR H. 
I “* guess” you have got through waiting 
now, and that you are having as much fun 
in the snow as your brother animals in Ver- 


mont referred to in last week’s Corner. 


CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...I have been to Gen- 
eral Putnam’s house [See Corner, Nov. 26]. 
I have been in the attic and I saw the little 
chairs, dolls and other playthings. I went 
under the willow tree. Gen. Israel Putnam’s 
sister was my great-great-great grandmother. 
I am glad you went to see my grandfather. 
Good. by. Miriam OC. 

With this letter came a photograph of 
this girl and her brother: she is sitting on 
the arm of her father’s chair and does not 
look anywhere near as great as that grand- 
mother! Ralph is sitting beside his mother, 
holding his pussy-cat as tightly as he can. 

Forest Grove, Org. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We received the souvenir 
of the Corner party and thank you very much 
for it. The money I send is fer the Armenian 
Fond. I am taking drawing lessons and en- 
joy them very much. I can’t think of any- 
thing more to say, so I will say Good-by. 

FRANCES C. 

There could be no more appropriate end- 
ing to a letter than that. Do you draw 
your sled as well as lessons—or do you not 
have any snow in your mild and genial Ore- 
gon climate? 

Then I have gift letters from Bessie H., 
of Globe Village, John L., of Saugus, Theo- 
dore B., ‘‘a little Hawkeye boy who is much 
interested in the little Eskimo,” and others, 
but D. F. says we have got to stop some- 


where, Mes MESES) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 
Those Old Folks’ Questions. Crowded out of 
the children’s columns, I will print a few of 
them for your Corner Scrap-Book, 


Hitussoro Brings, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to ask if some one 
will tell me where I can find a book that has 
the piece commencing, 


How big was Alexander, Pa, 
That people call him great? 


I read it inschool, perhaps fifty years ago, but 
have lost the book and forgotten the name. 
Also, @ speller, I think it was the Noab Web- 
ster spelling-book. I knew every word in the 
book and many times in spelling scheols have 
I stood the longest. It had a picture of the 
country maid and her milk pail, a boy up in 
an apple tree stealing apples, old dog Tray, 
aud the unjust [‘‘ partial’) judge. O, if I 
could see those books how I should prize 
them! Mrs. D. 

**Why Alexander Was Called Great.’’ This 
was the title of the piece. I have it in North- 
end’s American Speaker, published in 1848, 
which comes very near being fifty years ago. 
It is also in Willson’s Third Reader, of a some- 
what later day. It is there attributed to Rev. 
E. Jones. Very likely it may be found in 
earlier readers also. It was a dialogue between 
a father and son. When the son found that 
Alexander was not “like some tall steeple 
high,’ but that “killing people made him 
great,’’ he asked why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed his neighbor, training day, 

Put into jail and hung? 

I never heard them ca)! him great! 
He was a very wise boy, for when the father 
referred to the Golden Rule, he replied: 

But, Pa, did Alexander wish 

That some strong man would come 

And burn his house, and kill bim too, 

And do as he had done? 
The verses would be good reading for those 
who are fearful that if the Arbitration Treaty 
should be passed we might lose an opportu- 
nity to have a war with our British cousins! 

That Old Speller. Of course it was Noah 
Webster’s! I suppose it has been studied by 
as many children as there are now inhabitants 
in the United States: certainly, over fifty 
millions have been sold. The copy I have 
was published in Brattleboro, Vt., in 1824. 
(But that is not the one I studied!) Yes, you 
remember the pictures right—how funny they 
look, especially the ‘old man pelting him 
heartily with stones: which soon made the 
young Chap hasten down from the tree and 
beg the old Man’s pardon”’! 

Mr. Martin: As soon as you can make it 
convenient will you print the words, “ How 
pleasant is Saturday night”? I wish them 
for my grandchildren; also, if you think best, 
First, William the Norman,” etc. I have 
taken he Congregationalist for years and al- 
ways enjoy the children’s page. Don’t use 
my name, please. 

Of course not, but we must use your very 
sensible remark about this page! No doubt 
the Home Editor will find it convenient to 
print the old verses from the “‘ Young Reader,” 
recently referred to in our ‘‘ white old hen” 
broadside. The rhyming list of the Sover- 
eigns of England has been published more 
than once in The Congregationalist, and in 
many other places. You will find it in the 
Tract Society’s Songs for the Little Ones at 
Home, referred to last week. Here is an- 
other question of the same sort: 


RAYNHAM, MAss. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Although not a Cor- 
nerer, I would like to ask if some one cansup- 
ply the verses giving the names of England’s 
rulers. It begins: 

The Romans in England once did sway, 

The Saxons after them led the way, 

They tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 

They both of them got by the Norman’s bow. 


They were learned years ago from a child’s 
history. Mrs. D. 


Can some one? I cannot. LA. Y 
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Lesson FOR MARCH 7. Acts 8: 26-40. 
THE ETHIOPIAN OONVERT. 


BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 





The last lesson closed with a statement of 
the preaching of the gospel throughout the 
villages of the province of Samaria. This les- 
son closes with the statement that the gospel 
was preached in all the towns of the western 
plain, from Gaza to Cwsarea. Within seven 
years from the crucifixion of the Lord the 
glad tidings had been proclaimed in many 
communities of Palestine. But now we come 
upon the first instance mentioned which led 
to its spread far beyond that country. We 
may learn the character of that great move- 
ment by studying: 

1. The foreign inquirer. Through ages of 
disaster the Jews had been led to fulfill their 
mission to give the one divine religion to the 
world. They had been scattered throughout 
all nations. Many of them had gone to Af- 
rica. More than three centuries before this 
time there were so many of them in Alexan- 
dria that the emperor Ptolemy had caused 
their sacred writings to be translated into 
Greek, the language they had learned to use 
there. Some of them had penetrated far up 
the Nile. In the kingdom of Meroé, ruled by 
queens whose royal title was Candace, there 
were Africans who had learned from Jews of 
the one supreme God whose temple was at 
Jerusalem. One of these was the queen’s 
treasurer. He made the long journey to the 
holy city to learn more of Jehovah and to 
worship him. He was on his way home again, 
with a copy of the roll of Isaiah, in Greek, 
which perhaps he had bought at Jerusalem. 
He had not learned all he sought about God. 
But he was a sincere inquirer and he was 
studying by the way. 

The man who really wants light on divine 
things will turn to the Bible to find it. Un- 
less he seeks truth there he does not really 
wantit. It isa long step forward to get one 
to search the Scriptures. He need not look 
far, either, to find his interest aroused and 
deepened. The Ethiopian did not have the 
whole Bible. He carried with him only one 
of its books. That was before Christian 
teachers had come to insist that a man must 
carry the whele library with him in order to 
understand any part of it. 

2. The teacher of the gospel. Philip was 
only a deacon. But he knew how to teach 
and was more successful than some of the 
apostles. He had a habit of obeying the Holy 
Spirit’s suggestions. That is the first qualifi- 
cation of a Christian teacher. He knew what 
adivine call to preach was. It is simpler 
than many suppose. A spirit of unquestion- 
ing obedience to God, a heart full of love to 
men, an eye watchful for providential point- 
ings, will find opportunities to preach. No 
one lives where souls are unsaved to whom 
God does not open ways to make known the 
gospel. Take the first step and God will point 
out the next: first the man in the chariot, 
then the man with the Bible in his hand, 
ready to ask a question. Already the Spirit’s 
direction has been heard and obeyed: ‘‘ Go 
near and join thyself to this chariot.” Those 
who love souls as Christ did find opportun- 
ities to tell them of Christ’s salvation. 

Philip was already prepared with a usable 
knowledge of the Scriptures. He had felt the 
prophet’s sigh over the dulled spiritual sense 
of the chosen nation and shared his faith in 
the remnant which remained true to God, 
that real servant of Jehovah who bore so long 
the heavy burden of the careless nation’s 
guilt and shared the miseries the peeple 
brought on themselves. Philip saw, more 
clearly than the prophet himself ceuld have 
seen or than the most loyal Jews had under- 
stood, how the Messiah was the fulfillment of 
the prophet’s vision and how Jesus had by 
his life of self-sacrifice, in his crucifixion and 
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resurrection, shown himself to be that Mes- 
siah. He could begin where the Ethiopian 
was reading and hold up Jesus to him as his 
Saviour. From the same book Jesus himself 
had once preached on the same theme to his 
own townsmen at Nazareth. The same Spirit 
which Jesus said was upon him, anointing 
him to preach glad tidings, was on Philip 
also. But Philip had found a better audience. 
This Ethiopian scholar felt that his teacher 
was in earnest and in earnest for him. The 
teacher’s heart was kindled with the presence 
of the Lord. 

This is living, potent teaching. This same 
Spirit still lives in the same words as they 
fall from the faithful teacher’s lips, and gives 
them the same earnestness and affection that 
they had when uttered long ago. The cen- 
tral theme is Jesus Christ, the Saviour of sin- 
ners. It is effective, even with the indiffer- 
ent and unbelieving. A man who not long 
ago was received into one of our churches, in 
giving his experience, said: ‘‘I was passing 
the church one Sunday morning to visit the 
grave of my little boy, whom we had lately 
buried. As we went by I said to my wife, 
‘Suppose we go in. The preacher will prob- 
ably talk about Darwin or Huxley or some 
philosophical theme, but let us go in.’ We 
went in and I heard a gospel sermon on Jesus 
Christ the manifestation of God, and on the 
cross, the everlasting illustration of divine 
love. I have never been able to escape that 
sermon.” 

3. The convert received. Philip quickly 
found the way to his pupil’s conscience and 
heart. He led him on from willingness to 
learn to eagerness to be a recognized disciple 
of Jesus. Not always does the faithful teacher 
find such a reward. But no one labors thus 
in obedience to the Spiritin vain. Who that 
has tried to preach Jesus with a heart.warm 
with love to men has been without the con- 
tciousness of having won some to receive 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord? And when has 
such a laborer for Christ ever experienced 
diviner happiness than in seeing the seeker 
after God find peace in believing on him? 
When we shall sit by the river of the water 
of life and look back on our earthly existence 
these moments will shine like stars on the 
background of darkness. The path of those 
who.turn many to righteousness will be as 
the shining light in their memories. 

The Ethiopian soon became eager to cast 
in his lot with believers. Let me be baptized 
into the name of Jesus, he said, and Philip, 
at the first water they came to, received 
him formally into fellowship with Christians. 
Thus the Christian teacher filled a life with 
joy. The Ethiopian went on his way re- 
joicing. He found that joy in the Bible he 
was studying when it was interpreted by 
God’s messenger. The same testimony to the 
same redeeming love pours gladness into 
every soul that receives it. At the same time 
it kindles new joy in him who gives. Philip 
knows not the future. He hastens on to 
further work. The new convert, having lost 
his minister, returns again to his Bible, now 
a better guide to his enlightened eyes than 
even his teacher. Who knows how many 
learned of Jesus, in that distant African 
kingdom, through that interview? Whoever 
preaches Christ by life and word leaves happy 
hearts at peace with God wherever he goes. 
Can there be a higher reward thanthis? Is 
not heaven in him who knows that in every 
place he visits he awakens immortal souls to 
sing songs of praise to God? 


— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic for Feb, 28-March6. Prayer for the In- 
coming Administration. 1 Tim. 2: 1-4; 1 
Pet. 2; 13-17; Rom. 13: 1-9; Ps. 67. 

That it may be the servant of the whole people. 

That it may administer the laws in the fear of God. 

For wisdom, righteousness and peace. 





(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


A LACK OF ENTERPRISE. 

The English correspondent of The Book 
Buyer states that some of the older English 
publishers recently have sustained heavy 
losses through lapses of copyrights. One 
instance mentioned is that of Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, who long had the monopoly of 
publishing the works of Dickens and Car- 
lyle. They have written off nearly $250,000 
of their capital, which either has been lost 
or has become unavailable, Itisstated that 
the great error into which they and other of 
the older publishing houses have fallen has 
been the reissuing editions from old plates. 
Their younger rivals, after general publica- 
tion became possible, captured the market 
by resetting the selected volumes in modern 
and handsome style. 

We have wondered, sometimes, as occa- 
sional American reprints have come to our 
table, if their publishers were not risking 
the same disaster. Unquestionably the 
hold which a popular author gains upon 
the public during the long period covered 
by the original copyright of his writings 
and its renewal does not yield to competi- 
tion at once, and there is a certain value in 
the old and familiar forms of well-known 
books. Children, accustomed to the earlier 
editions in their parents’ libraries, some- 
times, when they establish homes for them- 
selves, prefer to purchase editions familiar 
and dear to them rather than new ones, even 
if the latter be more attractive in some re- 
spects. 

Nevertheless, the chief source of patron- 
age for modern editions of old books prob- 
ably is that portion of the public which has 
not been specially familiar with them in 
childhood, at least in the manner just de- 
scribed, and to this large number of readers 
the new issue, with its generally superior 
quality of paper, its clearer type, its better 
illustrations and its more tasteful binding, 
makes a convincing appeal. The popular- 
ity of the older one may not disappear in a 
day or a year, but little by little it will 
wane and the more attractive modern sub- 
stitute will succeed to its popularity. 

Competition among publishers is very 
great, yet most of those who start with 
sufficient capital and conduct business with 
proper enterprise ultimately succeed. The 
proportion of publishers who accumulate 
handsome properties to those who fail of 
success must be larger than in many other 
departments of business. But in publish- 
ing, as elsewhere, no greater mistake is 
possible than to depend too much upon the 
successes of the past. Great advances have 
taken place in recent years in the manner 
of making and issuing books, and, although 
sensationalism and recklessness always are 
as dangerous as they are lacking in good 
taste, there is perpetual necessity for gen- 
uine enterprise of the most spirited char- 
acter, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MOD- 
ERN EUROPE, 

This is the first volume of an elaborate 
work by Prof. C. M. Andrews. Beginning 
with the Congress of Vienna, the present 
volume discusses the subject as far as the 
years 1848 in France, 1849 in Italy and 1850 
in Germany. The concluding volume will 
cover the period between those years and 
the present time. The method pursued is 
that of treating separate movements and 
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subjects by themselves instead of pursuing 
the more common chronological manner. 
The latter method has the advantage of 
keeping the reader’s eye upon different 
countries at the same time and of fixing 
more or less clearly in his mind the con- 
temporaneousness of events, but is open to 
the objection of incompleteness, which is 
often productive of confusion. For this 
reason, principally, Professor Andrews has 
adopted the former, following out each 
movement or each subject under consider- 
ation, such as the Revolution iu France or 
the Liberal Movement in Germany, by it- 
self, 80 as to leave a clear and comprehen- 
sive impression concerning it before taking 
up any other. We incline to justify his de- 
cision. Certainly its merits are conspic- 
uous. Another feature of his plan is the 
endeavor to depict the continuous develop- 
ment of the life and thought of Europe in 
a large, free way rather than the particular 
details. This involves the omission of much 
material which some readers may expect to 
find, but it accomplishes his purpose better 
than the opposite method. 

The principal criticism which we are dis- 
posed to offer is that little notice is taken 
of England, exceptincidentally. The amount 
of space devoted to France—five chapters 
out of the ten, together with much addi- 
tional mention in the other chapters—seems 
to be disproportionate, although we read- 
ily concede that French politics, and their 
influence upon those of other nations dur- 
ing the period discussed, was the most con- 
spicuous fact of the situation. Neverthe- 
less, we have received thie impression that 
the work thus far is too largely a study of 
French history with incidental mention of 
Germany, Austria and Italy; and England, 
which, although less important, cannot 
safely be left out of the consideration, 
seems to have been treated far too much as 
if deserving merely of occasional allusion. 
But, admitting the author’s right to choose 
his own plan for his own purpose, it will be 
conceded readily that he has done good 
work. A cemmendably candid spirit has 
ruled him and wide research, patient investi- 
gation, careful comparison of results and a 
lucid and effective presentation of them 
form a narrative which is interesting and 
also eminently trustworthy and instructive. 

That it lacks something of the charm of 
histories covering a less broad field, and 
written more for the average reader than 
for the student and the man of some his- 
torical culture, is hardly a defect. And, so 
far as it be one, it is inevitable in the na- 
ture of the case. The book is enjoyably 
readable throughout. If the year of a 
given event were indicated more frequently, 
say at the top of the page, throughout the 
work, as is cuatomary in some histories, 
the convenience of the reader would be 
greatly furthered. And if a table were sup- 
plied at the beginning or end, furnishing an 
outline of the course of thought of the chap- 
ters, that also would be most helpful. Per- 
haps this will be supplied in the concluding 
volume, and so as to cover the whole work. 
But these are small hindrances to the read- 
er’s enjoyment and profit. The author has 
caught very successfully the spirit of the 
French Revolution and has portrayed it 
with skill. His judgments of the charac- 
ters and services of famous national leaders, 
such as Napoleon, La Fayette, Lamartine, 
Mazzini, Metternich and others, commends 
itself for its intelligence, impartiality and 
satisfactory completeness. His grasp of 
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the larger schemes of politicians which di 
rected and controlled national and interna- 
tional action and reaction—for example, the 
policy which Metternich for so many years 
enforced upon a large part of Europe with 
@ success as Conspicuous as it was generally 
mischievous—is firm and trustworthy. 

We look forward to the succeeding vol- 
ume with great interest, having been led 
up to the conclusion of these pages with a 
success which justifies the expectation of a 
similarly forcible and enlightened discus- 
sion of the equally important and interest- 
ing period covered by the last half-century. 
We recall at this moment no history of the 
same subject which brings out so clearly 
the alternations in European political his- 
tory, the action and reaction, so to speak, 
of liberalism and conservatism striving for 
the mastery; the struggles of the absolut- 
ists, on the one hand, to suppress the growth 
of popular liberty and intelligence as ap- 
plied to politics, and of the democratic 
spirit, on the other hand, to secure its legit- 
imate rights and to embody them in lasting 
and practically serviceable forms. This vi- 
tally important part of the author’s work 
has been accomplished with signal success, 
and therein he has rendered a permanent 
service. The book is adapted to be read 
rather than to be used as atext-book. That 
is, we should not recommend it so strongly 
for actual use in schools and colleges as 
for collateral reading in connection with 
courses of study upon European political 
history. And this, we think, is rather the 
author's intent. Nevertheless, in the higher 
institutions it might be used effectively for 
actual study, recitation and discussion. It 
is issued in a neat and substantial form. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.] 

RELIGIOUS, 

The Search Light of St. Hippolytus [F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.00] is a volume by Rev. P. P. 
Flournoy, and Prof. W. W. Morse has sup- 
plied its introduction. It discusses the 
claims of the Romish Church in regard to 
the papal succession and infallibility, some 
of the doubts of modern rationalism as to 
the authority of the Scriptures and the gen- 
uineness of some portions of the Bible. 
St. Hippolytus holds an honored place in 
the list of Roman Catholic saints. His 
statue is in the Vatican at Rome, seated in 
a chair which, like the statue, is of marble. 
St. Hyppolytus has long been venerated by 
authority in the church. Mr. Flournoy’s 
contention is, and he makes it very plain, 
that since the canonization of Hippolytus 
the discovery of this seated statue, on the 
back of whose chair are carved the titles of 
his writings, has furnished evidence from 
the words of the saint himself that is abso- 
lutely opposed to some of the most impor- 
tant claims of the church which unwittingly 
has canonized him. A study of the treatise 
Against All Heresies by Hippolytus, and 
other writings of his makes it plain not 
only that in his time, about the year 160, 
there not only was no pope and conse- 
quently no papal succession, but that some 
of the bishops who are now supposed to 
have been popes, notably Zephyrinus and 
Calixtus, were of utterly corrupt and inde- 
fensible character. In fact, Calixtus must 
have been an unconscionable rascal. From 
this source of evidence the author makes a 
strong and apparently unanswerable argu- 
ment against the claim that the Roman 
Catholic Church made up the canon of the 
Scriptures and gave it authority. And he 
also discusses the evidence furnished by Ta- 
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tian’s Diatessaron and other early writings 
in their bearing upon the authenticity and 
trustworthiness of the New Testament, 
showing that they prove, sometimes evgn 
by their hostility to it, that the New Testa- 
ment existed and was accepted by the 
Christian world as the inspired word of 
God. We cannot take space to go at length 
into the argument of the book, but we com- 
mend it to the students of the subject as a 
compact, graphic, interesting and reason- 
ably conclusive discussion of the subj2ct. 

What All the World’s a Seeking [George 
H. Ellis, $1.25], by R. W. Trine, is a pleas- 
ant and practical enforcement of the value 
of unselfishness in imitation of Christ. It 
contains nothing which has not been said a 
thousand times before, and often well said; 
nevertheless, it is fresh, interesting and im- 
pressive in its presentation of truth to a 
degree which justifies us in commending it. 
It is a wholesome and uplifting book which 
will do good to every reader. 

Crudeness is conspicuous in the discus- 
sion or study embodied in Mr. H. J. Har- 
ald’s book, The Know!edge of Life [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $150]. He has not mas 
tered the positions of enlightened Chris- 
tianity, and he has no right to judge it 
without the knowledge of them. There is 
not much, if anything, in his book which 
has not been said often before and better 
than he has said it. Moreover, whatever 
one may think as to the subject of so called 
woman’s rights, it is not so closely related 
to the main topic of his book as to warrant 
its discrssion in these pages. He is an 
evolutionist, but not in the most intelligent 
sense. His conception of God is the spirit 
within every man that prompts him to all 
that is high or noble, warns against all that 
is low or degrading, and this God withia 
one is thas only God. There is a certain 
value, often great, in reading the works of 
sincere writers who differ radically from 
the reader’s views of religion, or anything 
else, but unless one be in a far higher de- 
gree a master of knowledge and of its use 
in interpreting and impressing truths than 
the author of this book appears to be, the 
writings of other authors in general sym- 
pathy with him are much better worth 
public attention. 

Four sermons by Rev. Dr. James Mar- 
tineau are gathered into a neat little book 
entitled Faith the Beginning, Self Surrender 
the Fulfilment of the Spiritual Life [Macmil- 
lan Co. 50 cents]. They are practical and 
inspiring discourses, rich in spiritual ear- 
nestness and emphasizing vital Christian 
truth impressively. No one will easily 
guess from their suggestions that the au- 
thor is not evangelical in his views, and 
Christians of all denominations will find 
profit in reading them. They are elevated 
in conception and press home vital obliga. 
tions which never cease to make their de- 
mands upon the religious spirit. 

From H. L. Hastings comes The Bible 
Triumphant. Twelve Dozen Skeptical Argu- 
ments Refuted [80 cents]. It is the work of 
Mrs. H. V. Reed and is a reply to a volume 
called 144 Self Contradictions of the Bible. 
Within the same covers is bound Infidel 
Testimony Concerning the Truth of the Bible, 
in which Mr. Hastings makes use of the 
parallel column to demonstrate the truth of 
Christianity, using Dr. Alexander Keith’s 
Demonstration of the Truth of Christian 
Religion. Too much importance is attached 


by some to the precise reconciliation of all 
apparently contradictory details in the 
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Bible, such as whether there were two 
blind men, or one, sitting by the wayside at 
Jericho who besought Jesus for healing. 
It is a matter of very small consequence 
whether there were one or two. But such 
books as this have a certain value in pre- 
senting reasons why the supp sed self con- 
tradictions may not be such. We are not 
sure that success is absolutely attained 
in all Mrs. Reed’s efforts to reconcile ap- 
parent contradictions, but she at least suc- 
ceeds in showing that mutual consistency 
often is not only possible but probable. 
Those who value such works as thie, and 
there are not a few who do, will find this 
particular book worth examination. 

A new edition of the Orford Teachers’ 
Bible [Henry Frowde $12 00] is sent us, 
This is a weli-known and popular issue of 
the Bible, scholarly, convenient, complete 
and very handsome. A!l the customary 
collateral aids to study are included and 
we can say of this edition what we rarely 
are able to say of those small enough to be 
held in one hand, that, although the paper 
is thin, the type is large and clear, The 
edition is bound in limp leather covers and 
deserves to be commended.—— Lenten Lays 
and Peans of Praise [F. S B'anchard & 
Co. 25 cents], by Rev. W. T. Sleeper, isa 
pretty little book of inspiring religious 
poems and is tastefully illustrated. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

The Story of Extinct Civilizations [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 40 cents], by R E Anderson, 
is a new volume of the Library of Useful 
Stories, a very compact and tasteful series. 
It points out the value of the discovery of 
the famous Rosetta Stone and of recent As- 
syrian arch »logical explorations in enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of pre-historic races, and 
goes on to describe the extinct Chaldeans 
and Babylonians, E ‘yptians, Hittites, Pho 
picians and Hebrews, Arabs and Persians. 
The author believes in an antiquity of the 
human race greater than that accepted by 
some eminent scholars. but agreement upon 
this point is not likely to be attained at 
present. His pages are instructive and full 
of interest. They portray with consider- 
able vividness the probab‘e characteristics 
of the races considered. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus [G'nn & Co, 
$1.40] is out again, this time in the Athe- 
peum Press series. Prof. Archibald Mac- 
Mechan has edited it. His special aims 
have been to render the book itself more in- 
telligible to the reader, to indicate the rela- 
tion between it and the author’s actual life, 
and to explain the process of the growth of 
the production. Itis an able piece of work, 
which students of Carlyle’s writings will 
value as it deserves,_——Mr. H. A. Guerber’s 
pleasant volumes about the Greeks and the 
Romans have proved popular, and he now 
has written another, The Story of the Chosen 
People [American Book Co. 60 cents]. 
Old Testament material is used largely, of 
course, but the writer’s point of view is not 
distinctively religious, although in no way 
antagonistic to religion. Beginning with 
the creation, it narrates the chief events in 
Jewish history down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It is necessarily sketchy, but 
it makes clear impressions, and its language 
is simple and well suited to young readers. 

Prof. J. W. White’s First Greek Book 
[Ginn & Co. $1 35] is shorter than his Be- 
ginner’s Greek Book and can be completed 
in two terms, but it contains substantially 
the same material, the policy of abbreviation 
rather than omission having been adopted. 
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It is at once scholarly and handsome, 
Viri Rome [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
50 cents] is an old friend, and appears in a 
new dress in the Student’s Series of Latin 
Classics, Mr. G. M. Whicher being responsi- 
ble for it. It has its recognized place in 
the educational field, and this edition of it 
is admirably fitted to fill it——From the 
American Book Co. also comes a service- 
able little Handbook of Greek and Roman 
History [50 cents], by George Castegnier. 
It is a condensed dictionary of persons and 
places, sufficiently comprehensive for the 
use of ordinary pupils, and well gotten up, 
—Meteorology must be a little aside, even 
yet, from the course of study in most high 
schools, but there is no knowing what the 
pupil of the future will be compelled to 
master. Prof. Frank Waldo’s Elementary 
Meteorology [$150] is intended for high 
schools and colleges. It is an admirable 
book in its way and will introduce the pupil 
wisely and effectively to the process of mas- 
tering its subject, but we should think that 
the demard for it would be comparatively 
small at present ——Inorganic Chemical 
Preparations [Ginn & Co.], by Dr. F. H. 
Thorp, supplies specific instructicns for a 
c'ass of students which sometimes suffers 
for lack of them. It deals specially with 
the salts most used in the laboratory, or 
those of commeicial importarce. The raw 
materials, the use of which is r quired, are 
mainly inexpensive. The book puts special 
emphasis upon the importance of computa- 
tion. 

The colored and otber pictures of national 
flags, together with fiuits, flowers, etc, in 
Our Lit'le Book for Little Folks [American 
Book Co. 30 cents] will attract the chil- 
dren, and they will be easily beguiled from 
lesson to lesson, until they will find that 
they have learned to read almost without 
knowing it. It isa capital book for begin- 
ners.—A good text-book for secondary 
scuools, compiled by R L. D'O ge, is Hasy 
Latin for Sight Reading [Givn & Co, 45 
cents]. Itcontains selections from Ritchie’s 
Fabule Facil<s, Lhomond’s Urbis Rome 
Viri Inlustres and Gellius’s Noctes Attice. 
It supplies models for written lessons, 
idioms, annotations, etc., is illustrated and 
printed handsomely ——The Students’ Se- 
ries of Latin Classics is enlarged by a new 
volume, New Latin Composition [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. $1.00], by Prof. M. E. 
Daniell. It is based upon Cesar and Cicero 
and is a revision of the author’s Exercises 
in Latin Prose Compositions with important 
additions. ——Greek and Roman Mythology 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. $1 00], compiled 
by Professors K. P. Harrington and H.C. 
Tolman, is based upon Struding’s Griechische 
und Rémische Mytholgie which it under- 
takes to adapt to the needs of American 
students The genesis and development of 
the myths are set forth clearly, and abun- 
dant references to useful illustrative literary 
p3ssages are supplied. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Squares of Sevens [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] is an odd publication. It sets forth 
an authoritative system of cartomancy, 
which E. I. Stevenson has edited with a 
preliminary notice, and alleges itself to be 
the production of an Englishman who wrote 
it something like 150 years ago. It de- 
scribes a particular manner of arranging 
cards and the significance of the cards as 
thus arranged. The operation is not spe- 
cially intricate but takes some time, As& 
good example of an old form of amusement, 
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which many ignorant persons regarded as 
possessing real significance as bearing upon 
personal history, it possesses interest.—— 
There is a laughable dogmatism about such 
a book as The Complete Bachelor: Manners 
for Men [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25], which 
almost prejudices one against it, especially 
when it is published without the author’s 
name. And one finds himself dissenting 
from some of its statements and refusing to 
surrender his own claim to possess good 
manners while he dissents. Some of the 
assertions are too positive and too inclu- 
sive, but the book contains certain things, 
neverthelesr, which many readers will find 
helpful. It deals with dress, introductions 
and invitations, table manners, life at the 
country house, dances, sporting, traveling, 
weddings, funerals, etc., in a practical, di- 
rect and generally sensible fashion. Al- 
though many customs change greatly from 
year to year, such a book possesses enough 
pertinence to give it a certain value.— 
Hunting [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], 
by Archibald Rogers and several other 
sportsmen, is another issue in the Out of 
Door Library, following the volume on 
Angling which we recently noticed. It is 
spirited, instructive, entertaining and full 
of the very atmosphere of out-of-door life. 


NOTES. 

—— The Critic offers $15 worth of books to 
the person who will send in before March 
3) the most successful list of the best twelve 
short stories of American authorship. 


—— Dr. Nansen’s work, Farthest North, is 
to be in two large volumes, with colored 
plates and other illustrations. The Harpers 
are to publish it. It covers bis three years’ 
Arctic experiences. . 


—— Mark Twain is writing a volume of es- 
says for Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ current 
series of Contemporary Essayists. Charles 
Dudley Warner and Col. T. W. Higginson 
also are contributing to the series. 


— Only 700 copies of Queen Victoria’s 
new book are to be published in America. 
Of these 100 are to be on Japanese paper at 
$50 apiece, and the other 600 on fine paper at 
$15 each. The Century Co. will bring them 
out. 


—— Prof. John Fiske has been lecturing on 
The Bacon-Shakespeare Folly, arguing that 
there is absolutely no reason why Shake- 
speare should not bave written the plays at- 
tributed to him, and even if he did not write 
them there is no reason for supposing that 
Bacon did. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


‘ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

GREEK ART ON GREEK SOIL. By James M. Hoppen. 
pp 254. $2.00. 

[IMMORTALITY AND THE NEW THEODICY. By George 
A.Gordon. pp. 130. $1.00. 

MACAULAY’S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 
Edited by W. P. Trent. pp. 218. 25 cents. 

MAOAULAY’S JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH. Edited by 
W.P. Trevt. pp. 92. 25 cente. 

MACAULAY’S Es8ay ON MILTON. Edited by W. P. 
Trent. pp 87. 25 cents, 

: . Ginn & Co. Boston. 

fue NINTH BOOK OF VERGIL’8 Z:NEID. Edited by 
Edward H.Cutler pp. 178. 

f : Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 

ThE FORGE IN THE FoREST. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. pp. 311. $1.50. 

’ Harper & Bros. New York. 

sOUND IN SHALLOWS. By Eva W. Brodhead. pp. 
271. $125. 

IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE. By Ellen Douglas 

_ Deland. pp. 282 $1.50. 

THe LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE’S. By S. R. Keight- 
ley. pp. 299. $1.50. 

LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE. By Lau- 
rence Hutton pp 81. $1.00. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. pp. 116. 75 cents. 

THEOKY OF PHysics, By Joseph 8. Ames, Ph.D. 
pp. 513. $160. 

_ Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 

For Sucw Is Lire. By Silas K. Hocking, F. RB. 
H.S. pp. 439. $1.50. 

= “— oe? George Armatage, M.R.C.V.8. pp. 


1 Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
ODERN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. L. Montgomery. 
Pp. 240. 80 cents. 
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Christian Literature Co. New York. 
A HISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By James M. Buckley. Vol.1. pp.472. $2.50 
C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. 
Tat Harpy METHOD IN NUMBERS. By Emily E. 
Benton. pp. 96. 
PAPER COVERS. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
ARRESTED. By Esmé Stuart. pp. 320 50 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
Six Cups OF CHOCOLATE. By Edith V. B. Mat- 
thews. pp. 32. 25 cents. 
A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. By W. D. Howells. pp. 
65. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
December. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
February. BIsBLIA.— ExposirorR.— CHURCH RE- 
viEW ( Methodist). — BOOKMAN.— UNITARIAN,.— 
QUIVER.—SANITARIAN. 


March. FRANK LESLIE’s. 








NEW BOOKS. 


In the Crucible. 


By Grace Denio LitcHFixcp, author of ‘‘ The 
Knight of the Black Forest,’ ‘‘Only an 
Incident,’’ etc. (No. 18 in ‘The Hudson 
Library.’’) 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
‘*Miss Litchfield’s stories have won for themselves 

an appreciative circle of readers, by reason as well of 

their interest as of their grace of style. The openin 


sceves of ‘In the Crucible’ are laid in Washington, an 
present an interesting picture of life in the Capital.” , 


The Story of 
British Rule in India. 


By R. W. Frazer, LL, D. (No. 48 in “ The 
Story of the Nations Series.’’) Fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, $150; half leather, 
gilt top, $175. 





“ Buch @ universal history as the series will present 
us with on its completion will be a possession such as 
no country can boast of.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


“This admirable and scholarly series.”—Nation. 


History of Ancient Peoples. 
By Wituis Boucuton, A.M., Professor of 
English Literature, Ohio University. With 
110 illustrations avd 6 maps. 12mo, $200. 


“Prof. Boughton’s volume has been based upon the 
material presented in fuller detail in the aucient 
history group of The Story of the Nations Series. It 
has been prepared more particularly with reference to 
the requirements of higher class students of ancient 
history, but will be found also attractive reading for 
literary associations and for the general reader. The 
information presented in the Nations Series has been 
extended and revised from the reports of the latest 
ethnological and arch#ological investigations.” 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York and London. 
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THE GREAT 
INAUGURATION 
NUMBER 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


MARCH 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
New Portraits of 
President-Elect McKinley 
and President Cleveland 
Taken specially for The Century. 
Articles on 
The President’s Life in the 
White House, 

The Nation’s New Library, 
Inauguration Scenes and 
Incidents, Etc., Etc. 
SOUVENIR NUMBER, 
All News-stands, 35 Cents. 
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Religious Notices. 
igious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 
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AMERICAN SEZAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1433. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Fri 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President, 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





} HARPER'S FOR MARCH} 





, 


} Captain Alfred IT’, Mahan’s Paper 
y PREPAREDNESS FOR NAVAL WAR 


shows the chances of conflict with European powers, and outlines a 
scheme for defence at sea. 


¢ THE 
& AWAKENING OF 
A NATION 


; By Charles F. Lummis 
f 


—~ 


Illustrated 


® ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY 
; By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
Illustrated 
‘ Another instalment of George du Maurier’s ‘* THE MARTIAN.’’ 
Short Stories bv Owen Wister, Charles 
; Belmont Davis, ad Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
pte te p%S PS Fe PS 56 5G 56 90 20 70% 20% * 


i I/lustrated by the Author. 
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THE LAST OF 
A GREAT BLACK 
NATION 


By Poultney Bigelow 


Illustrated 
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FINAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
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JUST AS THEY LOOK. 


Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 pounds. 


50,000 Encyclopedic Topics. 250,000 words defined. About 5,000 Royal 


Quarto Pages. Cost $750,000 to produce. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 
sets the $1 should accompany your letter. 
whole week for careful examination, with privilege of returning if 
not entirely satisfactory and your money will be promptly refunded. 
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A LIBRARY 
IN ITSELF. 





To make sure of one of these special 
Remember, you have one 


Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair 
warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every 
reader now knows that the work is not only an Encyclo- 
pedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive 
Dictionary published, defining over 250,000 words, which 
is 25,000 more than any other. They also know that they 
are securing the work for less than one-third the regular 
price, and as a consequence orders are being received daily 
from all sections of the country. 


In making an inventory at the close of our recent Intro- 
ductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bind- 
ings only) of which the sides of some of the volumes are 
slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value or 
appearance in your library, but sufficient to prevent their 
shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices of $42 to $70 
aset. There being only a limited number of these sets we 
shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have de- 
cided to let them go on easy payments of $1 down and $1 
per month until paid for—less than one-third the regular 
price. By prompt action now, therefore, a number of 
ambitious and deserving readers of The Congregationalist 
who desire an up-to date reference library may now secure 
these special sets at about cost of making. 








WHILE THEY LAST 


SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFE- 1 OO of the entire set of four volumes. 
TIME THIS BASY WAY: e BALANCE PAYABLE - - = $f MONTHLY. 


Readers must not think that these sets are in any way incomplete or out-of-date. 


On the contrary, they are 


revised to June, 1896, and are from the regular stock, the prices of sets ranging 
Jrom $42.00 to $70.00, according to binding. 





WE GUARANTEE 


that these sets, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the sides of some 
of the volumes, are precisely the same as those sold at full prices ; yet 
we cannot offer them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be your gain. 


This is positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class standard publication. 








WHAT THE ENCYCLOPZEDIC DICTIONARY IS. 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many 
as the largest ‘unabridged ’’—and is now accepted as an un- 
questioned authority wherever the English language is spoken. 

It is one of the best of all encyclopedias, treating 
over 50,000 encyclopedic subjects—the Britannica has about 
27,000. Just think of it! The whole range of human knowledge 
condensed for your instant use by such world famous scientists 
as Huxley, Proctor, and a hundred other educators of hardly less 
renown. It easily takes the place of any half-dozen other 
reference books that could be named. 

Elt\is’an ornament to any library: beautifully printed, 
substantially bound, profusely illustrated, costing more than 
$750,000.to produce, the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. 





WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 


‘Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than 
wees other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.’’— Chicago 
ibune. 


‘* A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge 
and research in a masterly manner ’’—Philadelphia Press. 


‘It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the me- 
chanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 
or apprentice just making a beginning.’’—Scientific American. 


‘* At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind 
and firmly established as one of the few great reference books of 
the world.’’—Christian Herald, N. Y. 
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REMEMBER These sets are as good for all practical purposes and look ‘as well in your book-case as those for which we are 

getiing regular prices We guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standar« 
grade. The most serious injury to any set is no greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute 
proof of this statement, you may retain the set for careful examination for one whole week. If not ent'relv satisfactory you may return 
the volumes and money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. Tuts 1s Postriv—ELY THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


HOW TO SECURE THIS GREAT BARGAIN Bring or send $1.00 to the New Evgland Newspaper Syndi- 

* cate, 364 Washington Street, Bcston, and entire set of four 
superb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at rate of $100 monthly for1 year. The first payment 
for either binding is only $1.00. In sending your first payment please designate the style of ose Epes desire, aud indicate 
how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges fordelivery must be paid by the purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is 
exhausted will be :mmediately returned. The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against bookdealers, 
etc., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of each 
person receiving a set. We have only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. 
Order at once, to make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly os eae highly 
valued and cheerfully paid for is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription vrice of which is_from 
ng of only $1. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago or San Francisco. The Half- 


$42 to 70, on an advance payme 
pplied for 25 cents additional per month. 


Russia Binding will be 





NEW «ENGLAND NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 364, Washington Street, Boston. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF Y. M.°C. A. WORK. 

A strong finish of forty-six years of growth 
and progress was signalizedj last Thursday 
evening by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Association. A change of program from the 
usual annual gathering {was carried out in 
the form of a great[reception. The whole 
building was opened jto the guests, who 
thronged the rooms on every floor by the 
thousands, many ladies being present. The 
president, Mr. Arthur S. Johnson, Mayor 
Quincy, Pres. O. N. Durrell of the State asso- 
ciation, Mr. H. M. Moore, Supt. G. W. Mehaf- 
fey, Samuel Johnson, Esq., and the directors 
received, and were aided by a large reception 
committee of 100 members. 

Floral decorations added great {beauty to 
the interior, and the pleasure and interest of 
the visitors was further enhanced, by gymnas- 
tic exhibitions, a concert and the serving of 
refreshments. 

During the past year the building of the 
Y. M. C. A., on the corner of Boylston and 
Berkeley, has been especially improved, the 
most important changes being the reorganiza- 
tion of the educational work, larger efforts to 
extend the work in the six college branches 
of the city and vicinity, plans for more direct 
religious work and a more active physical de- 
partment. In general, the whole system of 
educational, intellectual and spiritual equip- 
ment has been materially elevated. 

The gratifying response from young men 
who have realized their need of such privi- 
leges as the association offers is emphasized 
by an increase in membership which adds 
$1,800 to the receipts of 1896, and the year 
closed with a record of 4,925 men having been 
associated with the organization. While ex- 
penses were extraordinarily large the current 
demands were all paid and a large part of the 
improvements were provided for. 

THE MOODY MEETINGS DRAWING TO AN END. 

This week Friday marks the termination of 
Mr. Moody’s two months’ evangelistic cam- 
paign, and it is expected that the interest 
which has marked them will be sustained to 
the very close. During the past week Mr. 
Moody has been working shoulder to shoulder 
with Francis Murphy, and thus Tremont Tem- 
ple, Faneuil Hall and Park Street Church have 
been resounding with gospel temperance ap- 
peals. The big gathering in Tremont Temple 
last Monday morning was an evidence of the 
harmony which has marked the relations of 
the two evangelists during their entire stay 
in Boston. In fact, inasmuch as both have 
been boarding at the Hotel Bellevue they 
have been in daily consultation. 

Mr. Moody’s theme for several days last 
week was the Ten Commandments, aud his 
enforcement of them, one and all, was search- 
ing and powerful. 


THE MOODY MEETINGS FROM THE PRESS 
TABLE. 

With the exception of one day I reported 
every service of the first six weeks of Mr. 
Moody’s visit in Boston, and I never tired of 
turning around at the table to watch his 
thought mirrored in the faces of the men and 
women looking up at him. It has been said 
that the same people come to the meetings 
day after day. This may be true in some 
cases—in fact, one elderly woman with a dear, 
motherly face has sat in the same front seat 
at nearly every service—but it is not wholly 
true. Hardly ever will the same faces reap- 
pear for more than two consecutive services. 
Many people from out of town come to make 
aday of it. When this is the case they usu- 
ally come in couples and hold to the same 
seats for both services. 

Another assertion that these who attend 
are the well-to.do people, who are said to 
need preaching to least, one only has to sit at 
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the press table to disprove. Many a pair of 
rubber boots have I seen stretched out 
towards my chair, many the coarse sweater, 
fitting tightly beneath a weatherbeaten face. 
In the front row near me, sat, one day, a man 
in frock and overalls, who, from the crock on 
his face, must have come directly from an en- 
gine-room or acoal wagon. When I first saw 
him the great company were standing to sing 
Coronation. He was singing away for dear 
life, and abstractedly pulling up his overalls 
suspenders which had fallen off his shoulders. 
Mr. Moody, that afternoon, was at his best, 
and as one pleading sentence followed an- 
other, nailed down by pathetic illustrations, 
I saw the fellow dig his knuckles into his 
eyes until his face was streaked with tear 
marks. All the same, I doubt if there was 
any one in the congregation that day who 
brought greater satisfaction to Mr. Moody, 
for he sat directly under the preacher’s eye. 

It is repeatedly asked, ‘‘In what does Mr. 
Moody’s power lie?” AsI have studied him 
from day to day trying to decide for myself 
this question I have singled out four princi- 
pal elements which I would rank as follows. 
His evident sincerity. His absolute fearless- 
ness. His eminently practical turn of mind. 
His unparalleled skill as a story-teller for the 
sake of illustration. 

People ask, ‘‘ Who go to the meetings?” 
and I answer, ‘“‘ Everybody.”’ I noticed one 
day near the front row Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton. The next service there sat in the 
same seat a man whose wide checked suit, 
horsy necktie and general make-up indicated 
the type commonly referred to as ‘‘sport.”’ 
It was one of Mr. Moody’s most earnest days. 
He seemed to wholly forget himself and Tre- 
mont Temple. I do not know what the ulti- 
mate effect on the man with the horseshoe 
scarf-pin will be, but as he straightened up 
when the service was over, and cast one last 
look up at Mr. Moody, where the ministers 
were crowded around him on the platform, 
he leaned over to me and said, “Say, he’s a 
corker, ain’t he?” Ms BB. T. 


THE WORK IN NEWTON. 


A quiet but earnest Christian work has 
been going on in Newton during the past two 
weeks, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in which the pastors of 
the Baptist, Congregational and Methodist 
churches heartily joined. Dr. Edward Judson 
of New York was leader of the efforts. He is 
the son of the well-known pioneer missionary 
to Burmah and the efficient pastor of the 
Judson Memorial Church in New York city, 
which, with its wide-reaching and institu- 
tional ministries to the unchurched and the 
poor, is exerting a splendid Christian infiu- 
ence in the down-town portion of the city. 

The personality of Dr. Judson is remark- 
ably winsome, resembling in character and 
manner that of the late Dr. A. J. Gordun. 
His very face bas the shine and good will of 
the gospel in it, while his quiet and refined 
methods of work, his manly and spiritual 
message, illustrated with apt poetic quotation 
and simple incidents of nature and life, give 
him rare power over men as a preacher. His 
methods are spiritual rather than spectac- 
ular. An unfolding of the truth, the reason- 
ableness and privileges of the Christian life 
and a direct and frank appeal to his hearers 
to enter upon it now make up the message 
and method which have been used cf God to 
greatly and quietly bless this community. 

A volunteer chorus of young people, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Nellie B. Donovan, a gifted gos- 
pel singer, has furnished attractive leadership 
to the service of song, and for two weeks be- 
tween four and five hundred have gathered 
each night in Association Hall or in the 
churches. Many of the young people have 
been led to begin a new life, and many others 





already church members have been revived 
in spiritual feeling and purpose. These serv- 
ices have been so helpful that they will be 
continued another week under the guidance 
of Dr. Judson’s associate, Rev. L. M. Haynes, 
formerly of Troy, N. Y., who will conduct 
Bible readings each afternoon and preach each 
evening during the present week. w. H. D. 


THE PLACING OF THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 

The good work begun in November by the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. in the way of 
locating in comfortable homes the fifty-three 
refugees for whom it assumed responsibility 
is still going vigorously forward. It has in- 
volved much patience and tact on the part 
of those in charge, Mrs. Ruth B. Baker 
in particular, whom these exiled Armenians 
have with one aceord denominated “our 
mother,” has been most untiring in caring 
for them. Of the original fifty-three, thirty- 
eight were artisans, and nearly all were city 
men, consequently they were unsuited for 
farm work, and looked with horror upon the 
process of milking a cow. They are mainly 
young, unmarried men. Naturally the hard 
times have greatly increased the difficulty of 
securing them positions. All were anxious, 
not merely to earn their board, but enough 
more to allow them to send money to their 
destitute friends and relatives at home. Con- 
sidering the terrible ordeal through which 
they have passed, it is not strange that they 
seemed at first subdued in spirit, and that 
even now letters come from them telling of 
bedewing their pillows with tears at night 
and of living over in their dreams the awful 
scenes which they have witnessed. 

Most of these men belong to the old Arme- 
nian church. They are simple and childlike 
but that they are truly religious cannot be 
doutted. When a service was being held for 
them on one of the first Sundays of their stay, 
the pastor in charge asked for an Armenian 
Bible, and in a moment eighteen of them were 
able to produce copies which they would not 
leave behind even when fleeing for their lives. 
They are appreciative of all that is done for 
them, though it is hard for them to be content 
to earn only their keeping when their friends 
at home need relief so badly. Those who 
have been placed are scattered all over the 
State and the testimony from their hosts and 
employers is, on the whole, gratifying regard- 
ing their acceptability as members of Ameri- 
can homes and their availability for work. 

There are still a few for whom places are 
earnestly and urgently desired. The follow- 
ing list indicates what their abilities are. 
Are there not those among our readers who 
can suggest ways by which these needy chil- 
dren of persecution and sorrow may be pro- 
vided for? 

A young druggist, twenty-five, who speaks 
French fluently and English fairly well. He 
has a letter from Lady Henry Somerset testi- 
fying to his ability. 

A machinist, twenty, well educated and 
trained in a good home, He speaks English 
well. He has worked forthe Turkish Govern- 
ment for two or three years. 

A tailor, twenty, who understands his busi- 
ness, and is in every sense a fine man. 

A book-binder and gilder, whose wife is 
here, both cultivated reople. He bad a shop 
of his own with $2,400 worth of machinery 
when he turned the key for the last time as 
he was arrested and imprisoned. 

A skillful barber, twenty-eight, a pleasant 
reliable man. Heisin desperate need of em- 
ployment in order to send money to bis fam- 
ily at home. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s annual exhibit of 
pictures is visible now in the gallery of the 
we)l-known dealers near Park Street Charch. 
Will his defense of the sultan and his igno- 
rant, cruel charges against American Chris- 
tian missionaries prevent many whe respect 
his cleverness as an artist from seeing his 
pictures? Should the zxsthetic delight tri- 
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umph over moral indignation? These are in- 
teresting questions. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS’S BROADENING INFLUENCE. 
Trinity Church has just celebrated the com- 
pletion of twenty years since its present no- 
ble edifice was reared. Dr. E. W. Donald’s 
historical sermon contained this graceful trib- 
ute to his distinguished predecessor, Phillips 
Brooks, for whom Boston, irrespective of its 
denominational affiliations, still mourns: 
To thousands of people brown ge Brooks 
panes the doors of the Episcopal Church— 
eople who had long and honestly re- 
ater her as too stiff, formal and ecclesias- 
tic. Without arguments, he revealed the sa- 
cred mission of the church; he melted away 
the misrepresentations and misunderstand- 
ings of her true character; he showed how 
people in danger of lapsing into a condition 
of ecclesiastical homelessness, and perhaps cf 
religious decay, — find a warm welcome 
and perhaps a the ogically satisfactory rest- 
ing place in Trinity; he made our church 
rnaegeete 2 and stripped it of the last remain- 
semblance of an exotic. Fifty years hence 
8 magnificert service of Phillips Brooks 
wilt be more widely and perbaps more chival- 
rously acknowledged than it is today. 


Sn cnn 


UNION THEATER SERVIOES. 

A series of union religious services is now 
in progress in the city of Taunton, which isa 

istinct contribution to the solution of the 
problem of practical Christian unity. Eleven 
of the city pastors, representing the Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian and Universalist denom- 
inations, have joined hands in these services. 
The theater, seating 1,500 people, has been 
hired for the four Sunday evenings of Feb- 
ruary. Four of the eleven pastors were se- 
lected by ballot to be the successive preach- 
ers, each pastor voting for any four cf the 
eleven that he desired. A chorus of 150 voices 
has been made up from representatives of the 
eleven churches, and leads the singing of the 
congregational hymns. The chorus have 
hymn-books, but the audience uses hymn 
sheets containirg seventeen well-known 
hymns printed for these services. Four 
thousand invitation cards were distributed 
throughout the city by the people of the eleven 
churches. On these cards, among other an- 
nourcements, are printed the names of the 
preachers, with the dates on which they will 
preach and the reassuring declaration that 
‘*no collection will be taken.’’ The expense 
of the four services, amounting to about $130, 
was covered by private contributions secured 
by the pastors before the services began. 

Before the opening service on Feb. 7 it was 
impossible to predict the attendance. The pas- 
tors, somewhat over-cautious, had informed 
the manager of the theater that probably the 
upper gallery would not be needed. But as 
the hour approached the streams of people 
from all directions showed that there had 
been an underestimate, and long before 8 
o’clock, the time for beginning, the theater 
was crowded in every part, standing room 
and stage and all. It is estimated that about 
four bundred people were turned away. The 
service began with four hymns by chorus and 
audience. The Episcopal rector led in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Universalist pastor read 
a sbort selection of Scripture. One of the 
Methodist pastors offered a brief and earnest 
prayer. Then Rev. J. P. Forbes, the Unita- 
rian minister, preached a short but powerful 
sermon on the subject, The Appeal of Christ 
and His Church to the World. In just one 
hour the service was over. 

Would the people continue to come? It 
was a much discussed question during the 
week following. Apparently the first service 
only whetted the curiosity of many, for on 
the second Sunday evening the crowds were 
still larger, and the interest bas in no whit 
abated. 

Of course the principal object in view has 
been to reach non-church-goers. Buta hardly 


less important object has been to impress 
upon the people cf the city the fact that there 
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is a common basis of truth underlying all de- 
nominational] differences, and aspirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood among the pastors strong 
enough for real co-operative effort. All the 
Protestant denominations in the city are rep- 
resented, and all the pastors in the city ex- 
cept two are co-operative. One of these, a 
Methodist, did not enter the plan for personal 
reasons, the other because he is an Episcopa- 
lian of High Church leanings. 

It should be understood that these are not 
what are usually known as ‘ revival” serv- 
ices. There are no after meetings. Nor is 
there any effort made to secure any visible 
expression from the audience of the desire to 
follow Christ. Whatever religious awaken- 
ing may result will beindirect. Already the 
indirect results are apparent in the attitude 
of the community toward the churches. 

The pastors have either given up their even- 
ing services for the month, or placed them at 
an earlier hour. And they feel abundantly 
satisfied with the experiment they have suc- 
cessfully tried to advance the interests of the 
kingdom of God. C. 

ce | a 

As to revivals, ‘It is not the number of 
blossoms that declares the richness of bar- 
vest, but the number that set and mature... . 
The culture which is initiated by no conver- 
sion produces burnished hypocrisy. The con- 
version which is not followed by culture rarely 
survives.’’ The Christian City, Methodism’s 
wide-awake organ of metropolitan extension 
and evangelization, utters these sane remarks. 

een 


BENEVOLENT SOOTETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is re) ented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the Doe nett BTTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
O1EBTY, No. 9 tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Ree n B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Perans Home ance ASSOCIATION, . - 
ae io. 8, Nm oe ational House. Office hours, 9to5. An. 
membership, $1.00; life membership, "820.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie ©. Bridgman, Treasurer 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGR 
MISSIONS, Concrenational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Bosten. Frank eS Ny ae Charles &. Swett, 
Publishin aan Purchasing Agent. Sen = New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI88I0NB, sy 1 and 2, Con- 
Gowticna! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
leveland office, ¥, M. OC. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub. 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soctsry 
—Ohurch and ge Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

8 . Hope, Treasurer 59 Bible 


D. D., Secretary; Char 
House New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOo1sTy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis. 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Taseeeeens 

1. Address, 10 Congregational House, Bosto 

Oona. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING Seniiiaic 
Gonteibudiegs used = ane missionary work. Rev. 
pores . Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph Field ecretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas. 
arer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears ae 
Boston. ‘Appitcations should be sent to R 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
onariee and ministers and their families, the commit- 

tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
= offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For — infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. retary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Wieven” bs py ry Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form oon @ 6 —— I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Oburches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) Pease 
insert the eos to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relie rovided in the resolution of the Na- 
— Council’ of the Congregational Churches of the 

nited States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
oe ra puppies. Careful attention is civen to applica- 

ons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BCSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and ning. Bellors 287 Hanover St., oston, 
Open day and evening. {lors and landsmen welcome. 
jong | prayer meeting, 1l A. M., Biblestudy,3P.m. Sun- 

y services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Baturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
gregational society and appeals all Cong 
tional churches for support. Send scanty node of money 
to B. 8. Snow Gocrengeetens Secre eary. Bow , Con 
tiona: House, ton. Send c Kaine. comfort 
anny ete., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chap 
t. in Beauests should seeds: “I give and be- 
’s Friend y the sum 
5 LA ne ‘pplied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses ot ociety.” Rev. Alexander McKensie, 
pH. Hw, George Gould, Treasurer. 
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Meetings to Come. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 


fail Go of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pi ™ 
be Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 


"ie YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
ee meeting, Berkeley Street Building, March 1, at 
P 


SUFFOLK BRANCH, WOMAN’S BOARD, annual meet- 
ing, First Ch., Waltham, March 2,10 4.M. Basket lunch. 
Train leaves Union Station 9.10 4-M.: 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 


The good financial outcome of an Interior 
church was attained in part, at least, by let- 
ting all the members of the church who were 
pledgers know through individual reports 
sent to them just how their own accounts 
with the church stoed. Another suggestion 
from here, which would doubtless be appre- 
ciated elsewhere, is the acknowledgmentjof 
the members for the efficient leadership of the 
past year. Such a spirit of gratitude, in con- 
trast with the disheartening criticism which 
often predominates, is an evidence of sympa- 
thy which must work good results throughout 
the succeeding year. 

A Missouri church has a first-class record, 
both in attaching to itself the children and in 
missionary work. What church would not 
welcome also such an opportunity to extend 
its influence through the large number of 
teachers trained at its very doors? 

A certain pastor prints a conspicuous note 
in the church calendar, urging adherents of 
both political parties to interest themselves 
in and attend the local caucuses. He thus 
extends his pastoral care to more than his 
own church membership. 

If the arrangement by which a St. Louis 
church is made a distributing station of the 
Public Library for high grade books could be 
duplicated in other cities and towns, the use- 
fulness cf both institutions would be greatly 
augmented. 

To church members of means, who purpose 
making their wills, we commend the thought- 
ful bequest to a California church. A perma- 
nent fund for the paster’s salary might oil the 
ecclesiastical machinery amazingly. 

Oregon furnishes an illustration of what 
may be accomplished by the Holy Spirit 
through a devoted pastor and his wife, with- 
cut recourse to special services or the help of 
an evangelist. 

Among results of evangelistic meetings in 
Iowa we find a gratifying tendency of churches 
to outgrow their houses cf worship. May 
this extension of the kingdom continue till it 
shall speedily fill the whole earth. 

Not much more need be said to show inter- 
est in revival work than is said in a Maine 
item. When people generally give up their 
own pleasure for higher interests the quick- 
ening of their zeal is genuine. 

Pastor and people should both be unwilling 
to pass such a beneficial annual event as has 
been observed in a New Hampshire town for 
two generations. 

A Boston suburban neighborhood has made 
a good record for benevolences, judging by 
the report at its Congregational Club. 

Pacific coast Congregationalists are only a 
step in advance of their Eastern brethren in 
removing to their new headquarters. 

A new telephonic arrangement in a Con- 
necticut church would seem to encourage 
staying at home on stormy Sundays. 

It is with regret that owing to the holiday 
and the late arrival of news we are obliged to 
withhold several items of interest. 


Of Special Note. 

A unique use of our Handbook in a Massa- 
chusetts church. 

How to increase the S. S. library in a prac- 
tical way. 

Sawing bees for the bene fit of church wood- 
sheds. 

Accessions by families in North Dakota. 

A needy field in British Columbia. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
Seldom does a church enter upon a new era 
so happily as did the Union Church, Worces- 
ter, last week. Formed by the consolidation 
ofthe old Union and Salem Street Churches, 
which gave a membership of over 750, and 
now strengthened by the installation of a pas- 
tor of sweet spirit and fine scholarship, and 
the dedication of a magnificent edifice, it 
is equipped for great power and usefulness. 
The services began with an organ recital 
last week Tuesday evening, attended by a 
congregation that filled the house to its ut- 
most capacity. On Thursday a council of 
thirty-two churches met in the afternoon and 
listened toa clear, comprehensive and decid- 
edly conservative statement of theological 
belief by the new pastor, Rev. John E. Tut- 
tle, D.D. In the evening were the installing 
services, with sermon by Dr. C. M. Lamson, 
installing prayer by Dr. Elijah Horr, charge 
to the pastor by Dr. A. L. Conrad, charge to 
the people by Dr. H. A. Stimson, and greet- 
ings from Amherst College and Church by 
Pres. M. E. Gates, LL D. 
Dr. Tuttle, who entered upon this pastorate 
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by Dr. H. A. Stimson. The dedication of the 
cburch edifice was held in the evening with 
sermen by Dr. Alexander McKenzie. The 
new building is of Gothic architecture of the 
same style as the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris. The plan is cruciform with two mas- 
sive towers at the front and a tall slender 
spire rising from the intersection of the nave 
and transepts. The material is pink Milford 
granite with Longmeadow brownstone trim- 
mings. The interior is in quartered oak in 
dark finish, and the walls are of a brown olive 
tint relieved with old gold decorations, which 
light up with great richness. The carpet, 
cushions avd draperies are in purple. 

There are three large rose windows of rich 
stained glass, one in front and in either tran- 
sept, and beautifal stained windows beneath. 
The apse is occupied by the pulpit platform 
surrounded by the choir gallery raised high 
on rich Gothic arches. In the corners on 
either side of the choir is the magnificent 
organ built by George S. Hutchins of Boston. 
A large cable of electric wires connects the 
keyboard with the organ, so that the key- 
board can be removed and used at any dis- 
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The congregation never exceeded 40 and oftener 
ranged from a dozen to 20. Mr. Leppert and his 
devoted wife went resolutely to work preaching and 
singing the gospel. During the week they visited 
from house to house. Mr. Leppert made frequent 
visits to the railroad yards, mingling with the em- 
ployés and making personal appeals. As a result 
of their labors scores of people have been converted. 
The membership now exceeds 60. The edifice will 
hold 300 people, yet often is insufficient to accom- 
modate the audiences. The Sunday school is flour- 
ishing. A strong Y. P. 8. C. E. has recently been 
organized and bas gathered in so many of the young 
leaders of society that balls and dancing parties, 
hitherto frequent, have been, in a measure, discon- 
tinued. Thecburch is praying and looking forward 
to a still greater ingathering with the special meet- 
ings soon to begin. A free reading-room has also 
been established under the auspices of the church, 
the railway company granting the use of a comfort- 
able room at the depot. This is well patronized, 
especially by the laboring men. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Yale. 
Special lectures last week were by Prof. D. G. 
Brinton of the University of Pennsylvania on Prim- 
itive Relfgious Expression in the Rite, by Mr.1I.H, 
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THE NEW UNION EDIFICE AND CHAPEL, WORCESTER. 


last November, was born in Perry, Me., grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1879, where he 
was a classmate of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and 
at Yale Seminary in 1882. Aftera year of post- 
graduate study at Yale in theology and New 
Testament exegesis, he was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Saugatuck Church, West- 
port, Ct., May 22, 1883, After a successful 
pastorate of five years he was called to the 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, to suceeed 
Rev. G.M. Boynton. Dr. Tuttle was called, 
in 1893, to the pastorate of the Amherst Col- 
lege Church and the chair of Biblical history 
and interpretation, and in November, 1896, he 
became the pastor of Union Church, Worces- 
ter. Amherst College conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1893. He 
fills many positions of honor, being a corpor- 
ate member of the A. B. C. F. M., a trustee of 
Hartford Seminary and of the School for 
Christian Workers, Springfield. Mrs. Tuttle 
is the daughter of Professor Stockbridge of 
Amherst College and a graduate of Wellesley 
College, class of 80. Both Dr. and Mrs. Tut- 
tle have been prominent in Christian En- 
deavor work, Mrs. Tattle being for some time 
president of the Massachusetts Junior Union. 

The dedication of the memorial chapel took 
place on the afternoon of Friday with sermon 





tance from the instrument. Four hundred 
and fifty incandescent lights in ground glass 
globes stud the open timbers and trusses over- 
head and shed a brilliant light. The extreme 
length of the edifice is ninety-three feet, and 
the greatest width at the transepts is eighty- 
nine feet, with a total seating capacity of 
1,200. 

At the left, and connected with the church, 
stands the memorial chapel, presented by 
Mrs. Moen and her children in memory of 
Philip L.Moen. Thechapel is thirty-four feet 
by fifty-three, contains a sweet-toned pipe 
organ, seats 350 persons and is of the same 
material inside and outside as the meeting 
house. Back of the chapel and connected 
with it and with the church by a wide hall is 
the parish house, containing Sunday school 
rooms, class rooms, ladies’ parlor, and in the 
basement beneath ample rooms for social pur- 
poses. The entire cost of the house of wor- 
ship, including the lot, is $250,000. &. w. P. 


A HEALTHFUL REVIVAL IN OREGON. 
Hantington is a flourishing town and railroad 
center of eastern Oregon. Rev. David Leppert as- 
sumed the temporary pastorate five months ago, 
under discouraging circumstances, the church be- 
ing nearly disorganized and réduced to 10 members. 


Bromley of New York on The Fall of the Seeond 
Empire, and a course of two lectures on Egypt by 
Prof. D. ©. Eaton.—— At the Semitic Club the Pirqe 
Aboth was read and discussed by Mr. W. Haskell, 
Ph. D ——The Leonard Bacon Club held an interest- 
ing debate on Resolved, That the recent action of 
the Manhattan Association of Congregational Min- 
isters with relation to Dr. Lyman Abbott was timely 
and wise.——The Senior Class in sociology under 
Professor Blackman will visit New York, Feb. 25, 
26, to study methods of social work, The clase will 
be the guest of the Charities Association.——The 
Senior Class preacher last week was Mr. A. T. Har- 
rington. 
Pacific. 


The new catalogue just issued shows a more care- 
ful classification of the varied work than has ever 
been given. The full ‘“classical’’ course Jeads to 
the degree B.D. There are also four other courses 
including a lay training course and a class of 
special students ——The full number of students is 
38.——Professor Lloyd read a paper at the Edwards 
Club, Feb. 6.——Dr. Mooar will deliver an address at 
the 25th anniversary of the San Francisco Presby- 
terian Seminary.—Professor Foster talked to the 
Bible class of university students at the Berkeley 
Church on a recent Sunday.——The students are 
generally attending the meetings of the evangelist, 
Mr. Munhall, in the city, and are some of them as- 
sisting in Christian work.—Conversions have re- 
cently occurred in several of the stations where 
students are Jaboring in the vicinity of Oakland. 
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CLUBS. 

Mass.—At the meeting of the Newton Club, Feb. 
15, the address was by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., 
who gave an elaborate historical sketch ot Islam in 
Turkey. The outlook committee reported the total 
membership of the Newton churches as 2,419; the 
additions during the year on confession 59, by let- 
ter, 102; the net gain 78. The total benevolences 
amounted to $44,955. Three of the seven churches 
gave in benevolence more than they spent on home 
expenses. 

At the meeting of the North Bristol Club, recently 
held in Taunton, Rev. E. M. Noyes of Newton gave 
an interesting address on The Problem of Congre- 
gationalism in Our Cities. Theclub has a member. 
ship of nearly 200 and is in a flourishing cendition. 
Rey. T. C. Welles was elected president for the en- 
suing year. 

Last Monday’s meeting of the Boston Club, the 
first under President W. E. Barton’s administration, 
took the form of a reception to Rev. Messrs, B. F. 
Hamilton, R. K. Harlow, A. McKenzie and A. H. 
Plumb, all of whom have served twenty-five years or 
more in their present pastorates. Their speeches 
abounded in reminiscences and the occasion was 
one of genuine good fellowship. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Boston. 

DOROHESTER.—Neponset. Alaymaninthechurch 
has gathered into the Bible schoo! a class of about 
20 men, employés of a lumber company, most of 
whom have not attended Sunday school for several 
years. Last Sunday the pastor, Rev. E.C, Webster, 
exchansged with Rev. C. R. Tenney of the Grove 
Hall Universalist Church. The pastor is president 
of the Dorchester Ministers’ Union. 


Massachusetts. 

CHELSEA.—Central. The Women Workers num- 
ber in al! nearly 600, and work in three departments 
—city, nation and world. Seven suppers and g0- 
cials have been held in a year, with an average at- 
tendance of 240 at suppers and 275 at socials. The 
8.8. average attendance for January was 563, Spe- 
eial attention is paid to good attendance by indi- 
vidual scholars. The kindergarten class is out- 
growing its quarters. The total receipts of the 
church last year were $13,727, exclusive of $940 for 
missions.— First. The annual gathering this year 
was made an evening reception of a social character 
held last week and enjoyed by a large proportion of 
the church and by former members and representa- 
tives of sister churches. Pleasing music and dec- 
orations and costumes suggestive of Washington's 
time were features of the occasion. 


Everet?r.—First. Rev. E.T. Pitts, formerly pas- 
tor, preached in exchange Feb. 14. He was warmly 
greeted by congregations that filled the house morn- 
ing and evening. All rejoiced at his evident com- 
plete restoration to vigorous health and usefulness. 
The 8.8. average for the past quarter has been over 
500. Rev. A. B. Patten is pastor. 


WeEsT BOMERVILLE.—Day Street has planned to 
join in revival services with the Third Universalist 
Church during Holy Week. Three meetings will be 
held in each meeting house. Mr. Francis Murphy 
has promised to lead one of the meetings. The 
edifice has been entirely renewed and the congrega- 
tions now average 400. An extra effort is to be 
made this year to increase the gifts of the church 
to missions. A vote of the church committee de- 
votes all our mission giving this year to the six so- 
cieties. The church raised $1,200 at the dedication, 
There are now nearly 300communicants. Rev. Peter 
MacQueen is pastor. 

MALDEN.—AMaplewood. Last year was one of 
heavy losses, several pillars of the church having 
been taken away by death. On the other hand, 80 
new members have been added during the last two 
years, the majority on confession. Evangelistic 
services, under the able leadership of Rev. E. E. 
Davidson, were held two weeks beginning Jan. 31. 
About 40 persons signified a desire to lead Christian 
lives, of whom it is evident a number have been 
converted, The church was never stronger spirit- 
ually and the special meetings go on under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rev. W.A. Evans A Sun- 
day morning prayer meeting to invoke God’s bless- 
ing on the work of the day has been sustained two 
years and is a great source of profit. The church 
has just become incorporated. 

NEWTON.—Auburndale, Members were received 
at every communion last year, 35 in all, 12 on con- 
fession. Including 11 additions received this year, 
the present emro!lment is 372. Benevolences last 
year amounted to $8,077 and home expenses to 
$6,518. Rev. C, M. Southgate is pastor.—E/iot, at 
its annual meeting, reported a corrected list of 595 
members, a Sunday school enrollment of 411 and 
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benevolences of $19,805, of which $5,798 went to for- 
eign missions, $4,254 to home missions, $2,755 to 
Boston city missions and $1,330 to the American 
Missionary Association. 

Mepway.—Village. The completion of 25 years’ 
service as pastor by Rev. R. K. Harlow, Feb 13, was 
observed last week. He preached a commemora- 
tive sermon Feb. 14, and a public celebration was 
held the 17tb, at which Rev. E QO. Jameson, for 22 
years pastor at East Medway and Millis, presided. 
Letters were read from Rev. William Carruthers, 
who was on the installing council, aud William B. 
Wright, D. D., of Buffalo, who preached the ser 
mon,also from other interested pereons. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Jacob Ide, the oldest minister in 
the conference, and Rev. F.C, Putnam, the young- 
est, also by Rev. Messrs. Calvin Cutler, L. R. East 
man and F. E. Sturgess, D.D. A beautiful silver 
loving cup was presented to Mr. Harlow by his 
people, This church has not been without a pastor 
during its entire history of 58 years, as Mr. Harlow 
was settled as colleague of Rev. David Sanford, its 
first pastor. 

WINCHESTER.—First shows in its annual state- 
ment a total membership of 566 and a 8. 8. roll of 
440, with a home department of 226. The C. EK. So- 
ciety hasa list of 106 members. Total expenses of 
the church and society were $13,105, including be- 
nevolences of $5,078. The calendar, which is added 
to the printed statement and which reviews the 
church year of 1896, is a helpful idea as an aid in 
planning for the future. Rev. D. A. Newton is 
pastor. 

WorcrsTerR.—/Pilgrim increased its benevolences 
during 1896 from $1,200 of the preceding year to 
$2,548. It also met all home@eexpenses and paid over 
$1,900 on its mortgage indebtedness. After meet- 
ings have been held at the close of the Sunday even- 
ing service since the first of January, at which the 
attendance has frequently reached 100. About 25 
persons have expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. Among them are several from the non- 
church-going class. Rev. Alexander Lewis is pastor. 
— Piedmont’s benevolences last year amounted to 
over $7,000.—— Jmmanuel held a rally Feb. 17, with 
services and addresses by neighboring pastors in 
the afternoon, followed by supper, roll-call and 
consecration service in the evening. Nearly all of 
the 119 bers responded.——Dr. Daniel Merriman 
read a scholarly paper before the Monday Minis- 
ters’ Meeting on The Preacher’s Theology.——The 
C. E. and Epworth League unions have presented 
resolutions to the chief of police, asking for better 
enforcement of Sunday laws. The chief of police 
responded by reading the law to the officers and in- 
structing them to report violations. The result is 
that tobacconists, frait dealers, druggists and news- 
dealers either close up or restrict their sales to legal- 
ized articles. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. By the earnest ef- 
forts of the pastor, Rev. J. L. Sewell, an organiza- 
tion known as the First Club has been effected 
among the young men and those more advanced in 
years, They meet for discussions and assist in the 
Sunday evening services to some extent. At the re- 
cent parish meeting arrangements were made to 
collect the deficit of $200 and it was decided to have 
quartet singing the coming year. 


SPENCER.—The pastor, Rev. 8. W. Brown, bas 
been obliged, on account of ill health, to take a 
vacation, and has sailed for Florida His necessary 
absence is regretted by all. The first of a series of 
monthly missionary evenings was successfully tried 
Feb. 12, according to a plan of the pastor, by which 
the entire field is covered during the year. Assign- 
ments of essays or addresses to different members 
of the church have been made out, together with a 
carefully prepared ist of all the best helps bearing 
upen the topics. 

ENFIELD.—Last week the C E. Society, at a mis- 
sionary meeting with the topic What Our Denowm- 
ination is Doing, distributed The Congregationalist 
Handbook to various members to use the epitome 
there given on particular subjects as a reading, or 
as the basis of independent remarks. The meeting 
was one of the most instractive of the season. The 
pastor, Rev. G. H. Hubbard, is preaching a course 
of evening sermons on spiritaal coins and counter- 
feits. 








Maine. 


Saco,—VFirst has been blessed lately with unusual 
prosperity, spiritual and financial. The congrega- 
tions have largely increased since Rev. P. H. Moore 
became pastor, nearly four years ago, and over 50 
have been added to the church. The Sunday school 
has gained in members and interest, especially since 
the introduction of the Bible Study Union Lessons. 
Nearly $2,900 were raised in 1896 for home expendi- 
tures and $430 for benevolences. The community is 
enjoying the fruits of the pastor's foreign tour of 
last summer in a series of delightful lectures given 
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Monday evenings in the church. Sunday evening 
lectures are also fully attended and by many who 
otherwise would not go to a church serviee. 


WooprorpD.—At the recent roll-call 226 members 
responded out of the 315. The Ladies’ Circle has 
raised $350 for the building fund, beside contrib- 
uting barrels to missionaries at the South and at 
home and buying carpets for the chapel at a cost of 
$225. The additions last year were 23 and benev- 
olences $1,400. The Sunday school numbers 381, 
and raised $373. 

NORRIDGEWOCK.—Revival services, with the help 
of Evangelist Tucker, have awakened much atten- 
tion, and other engagements have been freely given 
up to attend the meetings. 


New Hampshire. 


CAMPTON.—Almost every year since the parson- 
age was built, in 1820, the church has held a meet- 
ing called a “ donation visit.’”, The honored custom 
is still observed. Feb. 10, 100 persons or more met 
at the parsonage in this social gathering, with sup- 
per, speaking, prayer and singing, and left with 
Rev. Robert Ford and family about $60. 


Connecticut. 


NORTH GREENWICH.—The recent dedication of 
the new meeting house was a day to be remembered 
by this people. The former building was burned 
just before a service in the winter of 1895. Efforts 
were at once put forto and the destroyed building 
is now replaced by a house which cost, with the 
furnishings and bell, $6,550, nearly all of which is 
provided. The exercises included a reception, an 
address of welcome by Rev. W. P. Alcott, a former 
pastor, a sermen by Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson, the 
prayer by Rev. R. T. Hall, and addresses by Rev. 
Messrs. R. T. Hall, W. P. Alcott and J. E. Zeiter. 
Rev. Levi Rogers is pastor. 


MERIDEN.—First has held dedicatory meetings 
this month in Bethany chapel under the direction 
of Rev. Asher Anderson. It is possible that thie 
chapel and its meetings may be the nucleus of a 
third Congregational church in due time. Special 
services held by the church for four weeks resulted 
in large numbers signifying their desire to lead 
Christian lives. Special men’s meetings have been 
particularly productive of good. 


BRISTOL.—Union revival services have been 
marked with an interest not seen for years. The 
first week there were about 300 conversions. The 
three weeks’ labor resulted in over 500 expressing 
their intention to lead a Christian life. At one of 
the last meetings cards were signed signifying the 
choice of churches. The pastors are nuw busy eall- 
ing and arranging for the reception of new mem- 
bers. 


WILLIMANTIC.— First. The first mention made of 
the Ladies’ Aid 8 ciety was in 1801 Later it earned 
its funde by knitting socks. It has had an active 
existence and provided many improvements for the 
church and chapel. Its latest move was to remodel 
the interior of the meeting house, redecorating it 
and the chapel and refurnishing both at a total 
cost of $2,192, 

TOLLAND.—Resulting from the work of the agents 
of the Connecticut Bible Society, 35 persons have 
been enrolled as beginning the Christian life. More 
than one-third of the Protestant population are not 
represented in church or Sunday school. Eighty- 
eight Bibles were distributed and 67 persons were 
induced to join the home department of the Sunday 
school. 

New FAIRFIELD.—The society held its first meet- 
ing in eight years Feb. 4 and a new set of officers 
were elected. The society has a house, parsonage 
and a good income, and it is proposed to put new 
life into the organization and calla pastor. Since 
1889 a Baptist clergyman has supplied. The mem- 
bership numbers 22, 10 of whom are non resident. 

SToNINGTON.—First. During 1896 there were added 
on confession 2% and by letter eight. The regular 
offerings for benevolent objects at the church serv- 
ice were a little larger than during the previous 
year, which were the largest in the history of the 
ehurch. Rev. J. 0. Barrows is pastor. 

MIDDLETOWN.—First received 37 new members 
last year, making the present total 522, Thebenevo- 
lences amounted to $5,064. A legacy of $5,000 from 
the late Miss Susan Clarke was received. Theaver- 
age 8.8. attendance was 63 per cent. of the member- 
ship. 

GUILFORD’s present membership is 303. The 
Sunday school numbers 239. The benevolent offer- 
ings were $1,147. The gross membership in all de- 
partments has fallen off slightly, but the average 
attendance is increased. 

NEw BRITAIN.—Prof. D. N. Camp on a recent 
Talk Night gave an interesting address on Why 
Young Men Do Not Attend the Church. He showed 
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by statistics that only 33 per cent, of the church 
members in this State are men. 

NoRFOLK.—The telephone connection with the 
meeting house has been perfected go that the ser- 
mon Sunday morning can be distinctly heard 
throughout the local circuit. The ladies have sent 
, barrel of clothing to Alabama valued at $100. 

Wesr HARTFORD.—First, organized 1713, has a 
free library and reading-room which occupy a por- 
tion of its building and contain 2,100 volumes and 
a good supply of current reading matter. Rey. 
T. M. Hodgdon is pastor. 

MONTVILLE CENTER is having a quiet work of 
vrace, Rev. G. H, Morss, pastor. Through the aid 
of the Holy Spirit Christians are being helped; 8. 8. 
teachers are deeply moved for the salvation of their 

lasses 

Rev. 1. N. Earle is conducting a special series of 
meetings in Thompson.—— The improvements com- 
pleted at East Woodstock arrange that the choir 
now occupies a platform in the front of the church. 
—_— Rev. F. P. Waters, pastor Third Church, Water- 
bury, is recovering from an attack of nervous pros- 
tration.—The recent concert and supper at Put- 
nam netted $50 for the memorial window fund, and 
one was put in in memory of J. Astor Broad. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Mr. VERNON —Vernon Heights, just organized in 
the new and growing district of this town, was rec- 
ognized Feb. 16 with 20 members, of whem five are 
males. The Sunday school has 74 members and the 
Junior Y. P.8,C. E.34. The church was gathered 
ind organized through the acceptable labors of Rev. 
Fk. B. Kellogg. The afternoon session was followed 
by a bountiful collation and the hall overflowed at 
the public services in the evening, in which Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Kephart, H. M. Brown and N. M. 
Pratt participated. Dr. A.J. F. Behrends preached 
the sermon, Dr. 8. H. Virgin addressed the church 
and Rev. L. F, Buell gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The interest of the occasion was hightened 
by the presentation of a silver communion set by 
the First Church, Mt. Vernon, as an expression of 
loving fellowship. An eligible site for an edifice 
has been secured. 

ROCHESTER.—Plymouth. A large audience gath- 
ered the evening of Feb. 14 in commemoration of 
Frederick Douglass’s life here. The meeting was 
addressed by Susan B, Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw, 
Mrs. Mathews and Rev. W. F. Kettle, the pastor. 
Mr. Douglass worshiped here in the early years of 
the church, One bundred dollars were raised 
towards a Douglass monument. 

MORAVIA.—At a church meeting held Feb. 10 it 
was voted not to accept the resignation of Rev. 
W.H. Hampton, The pastor has recently lost his 
wife. He will take a church near the coast for a year. 

West Groton, Rev. J. Cunningham, pastor, is hav- 
ing an inspiring spiritual interest. 

New Jersey. 

EAST ORANGE,—Trinity is making extra efforts 
to take a share in the A. M. A. jubilee fund. The 
8. 5S. superintendent has urged all who can spare 
some good books in their homes for the library to 
offer them for the good they will do other readers. 

Closter has recently held good week evening 
meetings with the Baptist church of Demarest. 

T41B INTBRIOR. 
Ohio. 

COLUMBU8.— Kastwood has extended a call to Rev. 
Jt. J.C, Jackson, Jr., of this city. He has been 21 
years a Methodist minister in central Ohio, filling 
some of the most responsible charges. He has had 
charge of Eastwood pulpit and pastoral work since 
the resignation of Rev. R.S. Lindsay. The call is 
enthusiastic and unanimous, 

KENT has begun the fifth year under the pastor- 
ate of Rev.M.P. Jones. The annual reports showed 
bills paid in all departments, The specially careful 
work of the trustees was commended highly. Ac- 
essions during the year numbered 16. 

Ilinois. 

MELVI¥ is much encouraged under the labors of 
its young pastor, Rev. W. B. Humphrey. Eight 
persons bave been received into membership, six 
2 Confession. Four others, who had dropped out 
f church work, have been reinstated. Recently 
Prof. 0. C. Grauer of Chicago Seminary visited the 
parish and preached to the Norwegians both in 
English and in their own tongue. This “ Norse 
Day” proved of great interest and profit. Many of 
the hearers had their hearts opened, and have been 
by that means led into closer fellowship with Chris 
tian people, 

Michigan. 
‘AGINAW has adopted the Bible in place of the 
‘ary 8.8. lesson quarterlies, It has also intro- 
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duced by vote of the church an annual membership 
fee for affiliation. The Ladies’ Society has begun 
the year well with $120 taken at a recent supper. 

CONKLIN, organized in 1896, completed and dedi- 
cated its new heuse of worship Feb. 16, This is the 
only church in the village, all denominations cor- 
dially uniting. John Stapleton is pastor. 

WAYLAND dedicated a new house, Feb. 15, raising 
$400 that day to complete its cost, $2,200, of which 
the C.C. B.8. furnished $400. Rev. F. P. Sprague 
is pastor. 

Grand Rapids Association has all of its 40 
churches housed but one. 


Wisconsin. 

RHINELANDER.— Union. The council which met 
to consider the action of Rev. J. H,. Chandler in his 
resignation of the pastorate expressed sympathy 
with, and approval of, the mutual action of pastor 
and people. They recorded the noble record of the 
three years’ work of this pastorate, which, from 
small beginnings, has enabled the church to reach 
a position of financial independence, lifting a bur- 
densome debt and placing the church on a solid 
basis, the spiritual growth and the cordial relations 
existing between pastor and people. 


JANESVILLE, after nearly a year being pastoriess, 
has called Rev. R. C. Denison of St. Louis, Mo. He 
isa graduate of Amherst, spent two years at Chi- 
cago Seminary and two at Andover. His first pas- 
torate was at Little Rock, Ark., and he lately sup- 
plied Compton Hill Church, 8t. Louis. 

West RosenpALe.—Ex-Pres. E. H. Merrell, in 
addition to college duties, is pastor of this church. 
He has the church organized into working bands 
who do most of the pastoral visiting. Special meet- 
ings recently held resulted in several conversions. 

MENOMONIE’S parsonage has been remodeled at 
an expense of $1,400, An important feature was the 
addition of a large room for club meetings of the 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 
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Purify 


Your blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla at this 
season. These are words of wisdom. Your 
blood is now loaded with impurities which 
have accumulated during the winter months, 
owing to close confinement, diminished perspi- 
ration and other causes. These impurities 
may develop into serious troubles unless they 


Your 


are promptly expelled. Take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla now and ward off attacks of typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, bronchitis, and that tired, 
languid, debilitated condition which so often 
makes spring a dreaded season. The peculiar 


Blood 


toning, purifying, vitalizing qualities of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are soon felt throughout the sys- 
tem. This medicine creates an appetite, 
strengthens the stomach and rouses the liver 
and kidneys. It is what the millions take to 
purify and enrich their blood and give them 
strength. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 
Prepared only by ©. |. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 





, e are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh & Colds. 


ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room wi 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder 
ful, at the same time preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant Harmle«s 
to the youngest child) Sold by druggirts. Descriptive 
booklet with testimonials free 


THE VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO, 69 Wall &t, 
ScHIEFFELIN & ('0., New York, Sole Agenta =, 









































IN SMALL LETTERS. 


You recall the story of the child, who, knowing 
how to spell the word ‘‘rat’’ but not the word 
** mouse,”’ said that mouse was spelled just the 
same as rat, only in smaller letters. 

This child’s crib in white iron and brass is just 
the same as our architectural bedsteads, only it is 
spelled in smaller letters. The sizes of the parts 
~~ are all in the same ratio, but the whole bedstead 


is on a reduced scale. It is a superb production in miniature. It is a vest pocket 


edition of a noted classic. 


Being tubular, it is light, and there are no sharp corners or angles in any part. It is 
practically indestructible and cannot be bent, dented, or broken by the severest usage. 
It can be washed in every part. There are no cracks or crevices for dust. 

We show a large assortment and our prices are the lowest in this city. 

General Catalogue for 1897. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address 


on receipt of five 2cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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$300.00 in CASH 


A 25-cent 
Pattern 


This New Shirt 
Waist No, 6998. 












OW many words do 
7 think you can 
spe 





leorrectly with the 
letters in the word 

** PATTERNS” 
using each letter as de- 
sized, but not more times than it appears in “PAT- 
TERNS?” Verbs, pronouns, adjectives, nouns, ad- 
verbs, plurals, allowed. Words spelled alike, but 
having different meanings, count av one word, Use 
any standard dictionary. All legitimate English 
words count. Proper nouns, prefixes, suffixes, obso- 
lete and foreign words do not count, Work it out as 
follows : Pat, Pen, Pens, Reap, Set, Ten, At, Net, ete. 

Our Ofer.—We will pay @100 for the largest 
lst, $50 for tae second largest, $25 for the third, $10 
each for the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and 
$1 each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we 
will divide among forty-three contestants che aggre 
gate sum of $300, according to merit. Don t you 
think you could be one of the forty-three? TRY IT, 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world. Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real 
necessity in every household; the Designs and Fash- 
fon Hints, being by May Manton, render it invalu- 
able as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Trial Subscription to MODEs. 

Our Extra tnducement.—Every person sending 
5 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by re- 
turn mail @ pattern of this stylish shirt waist No. 
6998 (illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 44-in. 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation of 
Mopes exceeds 100,000. We aim to make it 200,000. 

This contest will close April 15th most td hen 
names of successful spellers may be published In 
Jane issue of Moprs, mailed May 15th, but SEND IN 
YOUR LIST AT ONCE, For our vw we 

any Mercantile Agency. ddress: 
i cia MODES FASHION MAGAZINE 
Dept. 58, 130 WHITK STREET NEW Yort 


Embroideries 


We offer 10,000 yards of Embroideries which a 
leading importer has just sold to us at a great 
sacrifice. These Hamburges are the best of the 
kind ever landed at the port of New York. They 
are in neat, flne patterns, and have fast, washable 
edges, which makes them supetior to many goods 
sold in this market. : 

The Prices we make are as follows: 


4c, 5c, 6c, Sc, 10c, 12sc 


Retail prices should be Ze. to 8@e. a yard. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 






















The Standard American Brand ;: : : : Established 1860 


SPEDCERIAD 





DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 


2 SPENCERIAN™ 
19. = 














—_— See ead 


Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of TEN CENTS, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 


& Y Municipal Warrants 53° much Detter 
° 





Write for details. Rost. E. StRAHORN 
Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Once more the steel rail situation has been 
the predominating feature of the business 
world. We believe we state an as yet unrec- 
oguized truth, that the dissolution of the steel 
rail pool has been the most important event 
that has happened in American trade for sev- 
eral years. The break in the price of steel 
rails has resulted in orders for nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons within practically a week. These 
enormous orders mean business for the steel 
companies, work for employés and traftic for 
the railroads, all of which are needed in the 
present condition of trade. 

As to the general movement of merchandise, 
it continues rather slow, but there is a grad- 
ual growth of improved feeling in financial 
and commercial circles, which is bound to be 
reflected in time in an increasing demand for 
goods. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in prices for staples, but higher values 
will keep pace with the demand. 

In wool the week has witnessed a fair busi- 
ness. Prices have ruled firm and it is prob- 
able that sales would have been considerably 
larger had holders been willing to sell at 
former values. Cotton goods are slow of im- 
provement, but it is undeniable that the tone 
is slightly stronger. 

In the money market rates remain at the 
former low basis. The accumulation of funds 
is enormous, owing to the lack of demand 
from mercantile and speculative circles. Note 
brokers complain not of the difficulty of sell- 
ing commercial paper, but of the lack of such 
paper in the market. 

In speculative circies there is much apathy 
and little interest. The large Wall Street in- 
terests are not in the market, at least they 
are not active, and the favorable aspects of 
the situation prevent the bears from ventur- 
ing out into too deep water. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





HARTWELL—WENTWORTH—In Boston, Feb. 17, by 
ev. C. B. Turner, George D. Hartwell of Lincoln and 
Carrie I. Wentworth of Boston, 
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Sarsaparilla 
Sense. 


Any sarsaparilla is sarsapa- 


rilla, True. So any tea is tea. 


So any flour is flour, But grades 
differ. You want the best. It’s 
so with sarsaparilla. There are 
grades. You want the best. If 
you understood sarsaparilla as 
well as you do tea and flour it 
would be easy to determine. 
But you don’t. How should 
you?) When you are going to 
buy a commodity whose value 
you don’t know, you pick out 
an old established house to 
trade with, and trust their ex- 
perience and reputation. Do so 
when buying sarsaparilla, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been 
Your 
It is 
a reputable medicine. There 
are many Sarsaparillas — 


but only one Ayer’s. It 


on the market 50 years. 


grandfather used Ayer’s. 


cures, 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
alditional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





FIFIELD—In Altmar, N. Y., Feb. 8, at the residence of 
her son, Rev. ©. W. Fifield, Mrs. 8. A. O. Fifield, widow 
of the late Rev. Winthrop Fifield, aged 75 yrs. She 
has been an invalid for 14 years, and was at one time 
secretary of the New Hampshire Maternal Association. 

MURDOCK~—In Clifton Springs, N.Y., Feb. 16, Rev. 
John N. Murdock, D. D., LL. D., honorary secretary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, aged 76 yrs. 
From 1857 to 1863 he was pastor of the Bowdoin Square 
Baptist Church, Boston, and since then has been 
active in missionary work. 

PERKINS—In W. Springtield, Feb. 18, Josiah, aged 77 
yrs., son of the late Rev. Jonas Perkins, and father of 
Rey. Sidney K. Perkins. 
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AX Cheque Bank Cheques 


Furnished in book form. The pur 
chaser draws and signs them himself 
when he wants to remit. Payable in 
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by the Cheque Bank, London. Write 
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Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
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Want an Investment for 1897? 


I am furnishing shares of the Capital Steck of the 
Humboldt Orchard Company — owning an extensive 
prune orchard iv Humboldt County, California, whic 
will be in bearing pext year—on the following vasis 

One-half its par value in ten equal month- 
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Ss. 1. ALLARD, Secretary, Eureka, Cal. 
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community. Rev. and Mrs. J. W. White held a 
formal opening at its completion. 
THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

sr. Louis.—The Congregational Messenger has 
made its appearance. It is intended, in a measure, 
at least, to take the place formerly held by Congre- 
gational Life, furnishing a medium of communica- 
tion for the churches and affording limited space 
for announcements. Rev. R. M. Sargent, D. D., 
has been chosen editor.——Compton Hill, under the 
direction of the new pastor, Dr. D. W. Fisk, has 
opened a well equipped reading-room, and indica- 
tions point to the adoption of some advanced meth- 
ods of work.—— Pilgrim. A mass meeting, under 
thejau spices of the various young people’s organiza- 
tions injtown, was held Feb. 11 in this edifice, in 
the interest of the city poor.— Fountain Park. 
An ‘arrangement hag been made with the Public 
Library to have several hundred books kept at the 
church to be used by members of the Sunday school 
and congregation. The books are returaed to the 
library and exchanged at the end of each month. 


KIpDDER, a place of 400 inhabitants, has five 
churches, of which the Congregational was firat or- 
ganized. Rev. A. L. Gridley became pastor less 
than seven yearsago. In that time there have been 

5 removals and;60 accessions on confession. The 
resident membership is about 60 The church is 
especially active in missionary lines, the auxiliary 
of the,W. B. M. I. giving over $4 per member, while 
all the benevolent societies are systematically re- 
membered. The C, E. Society pays $125 annually 
for church expenses. Nearly all the children of 
families [connected with the church are church 
members. The location of Kidder Institute here 
adds interest to the field. More than half the pub- 
lic school teachers of the county bave been trained 
inthis school. It is enjoying a successful year, in 
most,respects the best of its history. About $1,000 
have been paid toward the reduction of its debt. 


CARTHAGE.—But little over a year ago the advis- 
ability of disorganizing was seriously considered. 
Then the congregations were a mere handful, debts 
were accumulating, every one was discouraged and 
the future looked dark indeed. A year of the in- 
spiring service of Rev. A. J. Van Wagner has 
wrought a marked change. Thirty-two new mem- 
bers have been received, the attendance has in- 
creased until frequently the seating capacity of the 
house is taxed to itsjutmost, some who are now reg- 
ular attendants a year ago did not know that there 
was a Congregational church in the city, and the 
entire¢(membership is enthusiastic, hopeful and 
helpful. The 27th anniversary of organization and 
the first of Mr. Van Wagner’s coming have just 
been celebrated. 

KANSAS CiTy.—VFirst. A series of missionary 
rallies, conducted by Mrs. Michael Burnham, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. W. F. Brunner, secretary, of the 
Missouri W. B. M. L., held in Sedalia, St. Joseph and 
Kidder, closed with an enthusiastic meeting at 
Kansas City, in which both home and foreign so- 
cieties participated. 

SPRINGFIELD.— First. The annual report shows 
50 accessions in 1896, a net gain of 25. There is 
new impulse in church work, both with pastor and 
people, since the opening of the year.—vCentral. 
Rey. John Brereton began his labors Jan. 1, and is 
winning favor with church and community. 


BRECKINRIDGE, pastorless for three years, has an 
excellent Sunday school and prayer meeting, with 
preaching once a month. 


lowa. 


HAMPTON dedicated its second house of worship 
Feb. 14, in the 40th year of its existence. The 
building is of granite brick. At the dedicatory 
services 800 people were seated in the auditorium 
and lecture room. On the same floor with these is 
a choirroom. In the basement, nearly all above 
ground, are the 8. S. room, three classr2oms, a 
mothers’ room, kitchen, etc. The cost of building 
and furnishings, inc!uding a fice pipe orgav, was 
$17,000, all of which has ba3en paid or secured by 
reliable pledges, with a good margin for interest 
and shrinkage. Of this amount $5,000 was pledged 
at the time of dedication. Rev. J. W. Ferner, pas 
tor, the Moses of the enterprise, was asssisted in 
the service by Rev. J. O Stevenson, D.D., Rev. 
T. M. Price and Sec. T. O. Douglass. The advantage 
of building now was demonstrated, as this edifice, 
which cost $15 000 exclusive of organ, would cost 


S 


>25,000 in prosperous times 

DUBCQUE.—First. Mr. Fred B. Smith, formerly 
State Y. M. C. A. secretary in Tennessee, and for 
Several years engaged in that work in Dakota, Wis- 
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intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 7 


arraee na binaereh HERE 1s no getting away 
pene from the fact that Pure 
som08 JG. | White Lead (see list of brands 
aaa which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
moortE® lero. | Seed Oil make the best paint. 

—— Properly applied, it will not 
OFM wae. | Chip, chalk or scale off, but will 
=, outwear any of the mixtures 
oe" “““ | offered as substitutes. It is, there- 
sometewiesresce | fore, by far the most economical. 
wie Se. PREE 23 seein arate nanan 
KENTUCKY “oe ee Anas of hates howeeted epee opiates vo thas 


Broadway, New York. 





Show them pictures. 


To make an interesting service for 
the children show them pictures. 

We have an end- 
less variety of slides 
illustrative of Bible 
tales, for use 





with 
our Magic Lanterns. 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms, Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Enz. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 
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Originated by Dr. James C. 
Jackson, founder of the Jack- 
son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 

REE. 


Book with recipes 
Our Rome Grandia Co., ; F 


DANst The Perfect Health Food 


Hotels and Travel. 





ARRIVES 


St. Paut. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


? DULUTH ~ 


EARLY THE FOLLOWING 
MORNING 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS“ 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES~NEW YORK 425 BROAIWAY-BOSTON, 5 STATE ST — 
ie ss CHICAGO, 208 CLARK ST. m 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Nile, Bermuda, 





Holy Land, Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Bway, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cruise 
‘© LAND MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NOBWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 


AMERICAN S. S. “OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, iocluding side trips, #475 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 
International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 





THE HAYGEIA HOT 
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Old Point Comfort, Va., 


Recently improved and beautified, 
the most complete, homelike and comfortable 
resort hotel between New York and Florida. 
Spacious and delightfully situated rooms, 
Finest plumbing and 


is now 


elegant private suites. 
perfect drainage. 

F. N. PIKE, Proprieter. 
A.C PIKE, Manager. 


WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





APRIL 2-9, 
All Expenses, $27.00. 


Five days in Washington. 


MT. VERNON, eT” Gettys- 
A. E. WINSHIP, 


GETTYSBURG. 


Tours to Europe & Palestine 
Sailing June. July & Aug. Low prices; ranging from 
$250 to #650. Itineraries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Tour Round the World: #1,675. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





#260 andup. F.C. 


UROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND 
THE WORLD.— Parties leave Fel:ruary 27 for 
Holy Land; May 8, June 5, 12, Jaly 3,7 for Furope. 

CLARK, 306 Washington st., Boston. 
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consin and lowa, has this year entered the evangel- 
istie field. He began, Jan. 31, a two weeks’ series 
of meetings here, assisting the pastor, Dr. F. E. 
Hopkins. About 120 conversions are reported, and 
the members have been revived. Mr. Smith sings 
the gospel effectively, in addition to preaching it. 

LARCHWOOD.—The membership was increased 
nearly threefold Feb. 14 by the accession of 63 per 
sons, 33 of whom were adults and 34 men and boys. 
There are other candidates for membership. Rev. 
D. E. Evans, the pastor, was assisted in the special 
meetings by neighboring ministers and for a few 
days by Evangelist Hartsough. 

LAKE View.—The meeting house, though only 
three years old, is too small. The 8.8. gathering is 
crowded and people stand at the general services, 
some even being turned away. The church has de- 
cided to enlarge its accommodations at once. 

Rook Rapips.—Both church and community have 
received a wonderful spiritual uplift from a series 
of special meetings conducted by Evangelist Thomp- 
son, resulting in many conversions. Rev. W. B. 
Pinkerton is pastor. 

EMMETSBOURG, Rev. H. M. Case, pastor, dedicated, 
Feb. 14, a house of worship costing about $12,000. 
Pres. G. A. Gates preached the sermon. 

AURELIA is much strengthened by the addition of 
11 members on confession. This ingathering fol- 
lowed a series of union revival meetings. Rev. 
B. L. Webber, the pastor, is now holding special 
services at a country appointment. 

Red Oak, Southside, a purely mission field, is be- 
ing supplied by Edward H. Davis, a lay worker. 


North Dakota. 

HANKINSON.—At the close of the meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist N. P. McQuarrie it was found 
that there had been 28 conversions. The members 
were greatly blessed, five households erected family 
altars and young people joined the C. E. Society as 
active members. Among those who expressed a 
desire to unite with the church is one whole family 
ef six. Twenty-six Christians pledged themselves 
to read the Bible through the year and to pray for 
a revival in their own town and in every town in 
North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

WILLOW LAKES has recently purchased a neat 
and commodious parsonage, worth about $600. This 
is one ef the few churches in the State that has se- 
eured a parsonage without the aid of the C. C. B. 8. 

GETTYSBURG has received an uplift through spe- 
eial meetings conducted by Rev. W. E. Jenney, gen- 
eral missionary fer the State. Several) adults will 
be received to membership. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

MURBPHY’s.—By the will of the late Mrs. Hoyt,a 
member prominent in the erection of the beautiful 
chapel, $10,000 were left in trust, the interest to be 
used in keeping the edifice in repair and in pay- 
ment of the pastor’s salary. Though the money is 
not yet available, the trustees are soon to ask the 
ehurch to assume self-support. 

OROVILLE.—Union services since the Week of 
Prayer have resulted in a gracious revival. Rev. 
and Mrs. W. H. Robinson have accepted a call to 
add Oroville to Wyandette and Palermo, their 
present field. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Monday Club signalized its 
first session in the new Congregational headquar- 
ters by wiring Senator Perkins to “urge, by all 
means, ratification of the arbitration treaty.” 

San JOSE.—Rey. F. N. Greeley, on account of 
poor health, has been forced to give up preaching 
at West Side. Rev. L. L. Wirt is temporarily in 
charge. 

Washington. 

SPRINGDALE.—The good work did not end with 
the special meetings. Several persons have siace 
decided for Christ and joined the church. Rev. 
H. M. Mobbs, who is pastor here and at Chewelah, 
has had a slight stroke of paralysis but will con- 
tinue his work. 

CHELAN.—Rey. E. J. Singer found a responsive 
people when he came to help the pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Wise, in special meetings. Some marked conver- 
sions resulted. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia. 

The steady growth of population in the Kootenai 
country and the many mining towns on the bound 
ary appeal strongly for more work on the part of 
the churches. Mining towns need the gospel and 
will sometimes aid generously in its support. But 
they seldom invite a preacher to come to them. 
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The Standard of Excellence———=£ 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
ALL MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adiust.d, and won't 
get out of order. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the an ornament to the 
least effort. home. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . »- + © «© «© « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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2,000 DIFFERENT 


KINDS OF RUBBERS. 


Doesn't seem possible, but it’s so. 
Counting all the different styles, shapes 
and sizes, L. Candee & Co, New 
Haven, make 2,000 distinctly different 
rubbers—enough to fit every foot and 
every fancy. They are the oldest rubber 
makers in the world. They began 55 
years ago, with a few dozen pairs a 
week. Now they make 25,000 pairs a 
day. If you want the best rubbers ask 


for 


CANDEE RUBBERS. 


The Name is on the Bottom. 
Sold wherever Shoes are Soild. 
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NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
fore sale. Every- 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90 styles of Har- 
7 ness. Top uggiesas low 
_= as $35. Phaetons as low 
; a as $55. Spring Wagons, = > 
No.87%4. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. Road bag oy etc. Send No. 606, Surrey—Price with curtains, lamps, sun 
As good as sells for $22.00. for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $00. 


ELKHART carriacE AND HARNESS MFG. ©0., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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Successors to WM. BLAKE & CoO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 





Blake Beli Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sa-Send 
BLAKE BELL ©O., Boston, Mass. Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbero 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 19 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln presided, and after read- 
ing Psalm 139 spoke of the privilege of ac- 
quainting ourselves with God. Mrs. Goodell 
said there may often be perplexity with re- 
gard to duty, but the path of prayer is always 
plain, and read a brief message from Miss 
Matthews of Monastir, who wrote of one of 
the girls who gave herself to Christ three 
years ago on the very day on which the 
school was especially the subject of prayer. 

Mrs. C. H. Wheeler of Harpoot was again 
welcomed in the meeting afcer absence occa- 
sioned by la grippe. Speaking of the custom 
of frequently repeating the Lord’s Prayer, she 
said she sometimes had wondered what would 
take its place in heaven. Leaving her work 
in Turkey, and uncertain as to the years 
which may remain to her, her constant peti- 
tion at present is, ‘Lord, show me what I 
can do individually.’’ She referred to the 
missionaries in Harpoot as happy people in 
the midst of their deprivations and even 
their apprehensions. Mrs. Rockwood recalled 
with pleasure an early acquaintance with Dr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler when he was a pastor in 
Maine. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne read an interesting let- 
ter from Miss Carrie Bush, describing a tour 
which she had made in company with Dr. 
Gates and Mr. Browne to Palu, including a 
visit to Haboosi. Mrs. Strong read a letter 
from Miss Pohl of Smyrna, who had suddenly 
been summoned to Dresden by the death of 
her mother, and whose father, even in the 
midst of his grief, felt that he could not long 
keep his daughter away from the work to 
which she has deveted herself and in which 
she has become enthusiastic. She has since 
returned to Smyrna and resumed her duties 
there, greatly to the delight of her associates. 
Inanda Seminary and the missionaries on the 
calendar for the week were not forgotten. 
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Not Since 
Adam Dug kl 


WRI in the gardens around Eden hase 
there been seen the peer of our 
«JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 


0] To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we h 
pared the most beautiful an 
valuable SEED and PLAN 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
corel year, we will send it 
this season to any one 
on receipt FREE of toc. (in 
stamps) to cover postage and 
mailing. This “JUBILEE” 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our 
own artists. Also six full-size 
8] colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
80 been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 
"79 A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
—— oa be sent without 
charge to all applicants for the 
18 Catalogue wove state where 
77 they saw this advertisement. 
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35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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THIS dUBILEE BORDER 16 COPYRIGHTED. 


SEED 





Complete Catalogue of 
Best Seeds that Grow 
FREE to any address. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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TcO SO 8. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 7-13. Opportunities To Do 
Good—Seeing Them, Using Them. John 4: 
5-15; 1 Cor. 9: 19-22. 

Recent study of the gospels has brought me 
@ fresh realization of the fact that Jesus’ 
services to God and man were due largely to 
the fact of availing himself of incidental op- 
portunities. Take the record of any day. 
Whatever plan he may have started out with 
in the morning hours it looks as if he was 
guided largely by events and incidents which 
he might not have foreseen. What to us would 
appear disappointments, interruptions or even 
obstacles he turned to good account. So when 
Peter says that Jesus “ went about doing good” 
he must have had in mind those busy days 
when the Master was besought by this or that 
individual to come here or go there. 

We talk a great deal about having a definite 
plan in life. It is well to work on a large pat- 
tern, but Jesus saved men not only by hang- 
ing on the cross for them, but by putting the 
resources of his rich personality at their dis- 
posal hour by hour. It would be a great mis- 
take if we were so absorbed in some great and 
distant project of a benevolent order that we 
forgot all about the cups of cold water which 
we might offer in our daily routine. The 
London Punch once had a clever cartoon pic- 
turing a portly minister coming down the 
steps of Exeter Hall where he had been ad- 
dressing a great missionary gathering on the 
salvation of the Dark Continent. As he de- 
scends a ragged little darkey seizes his coat 
tails and looks up wistfully into his face, say- 
ing, “‘ Mister, ain’t I black enough for you?” 
Not less thought for the far-off heathen, but 
more thought for our daily associates and 
casual companions. 

After all, Christian service depends a great 
deal upon the way in which we use our eyes. 
If the rich could only see the poor, if the 
healthy would now and then walk through 
the wards of a hospital, there would be greater 
sympathy and helpfulness between class and 
class. Many persons pass through the slums 
of a great city, but there comes a day when a 
strong man, or some frail woman perhaps, 
walks through its alleys and courts, not hur- 
riedly, as though the scenes should be quickly 
forgotten, but observantly. By and by a 
well-equipped mission or social settlement 
rises up in the midst of the misery and 
squalor. It is all due to the fact that some 
one had eyes to see. Put the Lord Jesus 
Christ or his servant Paul in the midst of 
some modern conditions and how quickly 
they would see abundant and fitting oppor- 
tunities for doing good. God help us to look 
out upon men through the eyes of Christ. 

Parallel verses: Gen. 47; 13-26; Neh. 2: 1-8; 
Gal. 5: 18; Eph. 6: 6; Pail. 4: 18; 2 Tim. 1: 
16; Phil. 1-7. 





For relieving throat diseases, coughs and hoarse- 
ness use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold only 
in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


EXPERIENCE proves the merit of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cures aJl forms of blood diseases, tones the 
stomach, builds up the nerves. 
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“ALL TIRED OUT.” 


Revelation For Women Who Are Weak, 
Nervous, Discouraged. 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura Always Gives Health, 
Strength and Vigor. 





If there is any person who deserves pity it 
is the woman who, with all her work to do, 
suffers from ill health, weakness and nervous 
prostration. She feels weak, tired and dragged 
out, her nerves are weak and unstrung, she 
suffers tortures with headaches, backache, 
does not eat or sleep well and wakes morn- 
ings as tired as when she goes to sleep. She 
feels like crying without cause and is blue, 
discouraged and altogether miserable. Such 





sufferers can be easily cured by using§Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It is the greatest restorative and health. 
giver womankind has ever known. Es 
— ~— it be bee now in the opring 
when a spring medicine is necessaryf§for 
everybody. au 
Mrs. 8. Taylor, residing at 251 West Seventh 
Street, New York city, writes: ‘1 was sick 
for years with general debility, nervousness, 
sleeplessness and coldness of feet and limbs. 





I was unable to attend to my household duties, 
and, in fact, was good for nothing. I began 
to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. I commenced at once to get§better 





and in a short time was entirely cured of 
every one of my troubles. My nervousness, 
sleeplessness, coldness and other trouble all 
left me and my health was perfect. Today I 
am a different woman, thanks to Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It is a 
wonderful medicine. I strongly advise every 
woman to use it.’’ Dr. Greene’s Cathartic 
Pills are the perfect pills for biliousness and 
constipation. Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful physician 
in curing diseases, can be consulted free, per- 
sonally or by letter. 
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Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. 


Contains all that’s New and Good. 


Always Reliab'«, 


TH a G U : D E ) One packet either Wonderful Branching Aster, New CTs 
- » Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for {5 ’ 
and your Choice } two packets 25e., three packets 3c, Full retail price 45 cts. — 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers 
and Vegetables, and is up to date on these subjects, for % months, the Guide and One 
packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents, 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seed free 


When ordering state where you 
saw this adv. and we will send a 
packet of Flower Seeds free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[VICK'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 
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YOUNG LADIES’ MISSIONARY RALLY. 


Phillips Church, South Boston, gave a.cor- 
dial welcome to the young ladies of the Suf- 
folk Branch of the Woman’s Board as they 
gathered on Feb. 20 for their sixth annual 
meeting. Lessons to be learned from the 
failures and successes of the last year were 
given by Miss Weston in the opening devo- 
tional meeting. Of the twenty-one societies 
that responded to the roll-call Union Church, 
Boston, bad the honor of sending the largest 
delegation. Franklin is the youngest mem- 
ber of the sisterhood. 

Most ably did Mrs. Joseph Cook in her ad- 
dress, The Girls at Home; Their Work and 
Responsibility, press home upon her bright, 
attentive audience their opportunities and 
privileges. Would that all women, old and 
young, might j>in this woman’s club of world 
wide importance, as she styles missionary 
work—"the greatest work of all centuries.” 
The suggestive topic for discussion, Claims of 
Religious and Philanthropic Work as Com- 
pared with Secular and Social, was opened 
wisely by Miss Lamson and followed by 
earnest words from the girls. 

After a pleasant social hour and supper 
served by the church ladies, Rev. C. A. Dins- 
more opened the evening session. Miss Child 
brought with her to the platform attractive 
girls dressed in the costume of India, China 
and Japan. Vivid were the word pictures of 
woman’s life in those countries. Miss Wheeler 
made the closing address. The efficient chair- 
woman of the day was Mrs. L. C. Purington 


of Dorchester. 
a eel 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 
ANDERSON, Emil A., Scandinavian on Winona, 
Minn., accepts call to Swedish Ch., Lake C 


y- 
ARCHIBALD, Andrew W., Hyde Park, Mass., to Porter 
Ch., Brockton. 


DEKAY, Geo. H., to the pastorate at Buena Park, Cal., 

‘in connection with Norwalk. 

FIELD, Jas. P., who rod ae en supplying at Amity, Mo., 
to Chillic othe. Acce 

oer L, Dennis, L Madi, Cal., to Byron and Bethany. 
Accepts. 

HOLTON, Chas, S., Eastport, Me., accepts call to First 
Ch., Ne wbury, ar) 

JACKSON, J. U., to Eastwood Ch., Columbus, O., where 
he has been supplying. 

LATHAM, Ernest R., formerly of Fort Dodge, Io., 
Glenwood, Minn. Acce rts. 

MATHER, J. Bruce, Clear Lake and Garner, lo., to 


Vine Ch , Minneapoks. 
McLAREN, Jas. H., ag of Prince Edward’s Is- 


land, to First Ch., Rac ine, Wis 
ROBINSON, Wm. H. and Alice M. , to add Oroville, Cal., 
to Palermo and Wyandotte, ‘their present field. 
Accepts. 


SE os Henr y T., Chicago, IU, declines call to First Ch., 
‘abur, lo. 

SHINGL ER, John J., Perry Center, N. Y., to North Ch., 
Columbus, O. Ace epts. 

SHOCKLEY, Albert D., to remain a fourth year at 
Manville, Wyo.; also to Belle Fourche, 8.D. Accepts 
the latter, to begin work Apr. 1. 

bg L 7 er Mark at am anton, Mass., to Park Ch., Brook- 

mn, N. 

WELLMAN, ‘Tan M., El Reno, OkL., to Darlington 
Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BRETT, Geo. 8., i. Waukesha, Wis., Feb. 18. Sermon, 
Rev G. R. Leavitt, D. D. 

OWEN, T. Newton, o p. Clinton oo . 2A ny 
Feb. 5 Sermon, Rev. 8. H. Virgi ; other re 
Rev. Messrs. T, M. Owen, fath 4 " Bite candidate, 
J. 6B. Thrall, Ethan Curtis. 

POST, Geo. H., o.p Jellico, Tenn. R Loge 12. Sermon, 
Rev. C. W. Greene; other parts, R . Messrs. G. 
Olinger, C. M. Stevens, G. Am 

TUT ms John E., t. Union C bh. “Worcester, Mass. Ser- 
mon by M. Lamson, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
E. W. ait 8, J. KE, Huribut, Drs Gould Elijah 
Horr, A Yonrad, Archibald McCullagh, H. A. Stim- 
sou, Pres ME Gates. 

Resignations. 

BUTLER. Henry E., St. Johns, Mich. 

EDMANDS, T. Merrill, First Ch. pmapenare, Minn. 

FU LLER, Almon T., New Smyrna, Fla 

HARPER, Rich. H., Darlington, Oxi, to take effect 


pr. |. 

re peers A., Leroy, Mich., to take effect in April. 
tum KIN, Wilson, Carney, Oki. 
be ALK ER, John T., Douglas, Mich., to take effect April 


Dismissicns. 
NELSON, And, P., Swedish Ch., E. Orange, N. J., Feb. 12. 
Churches Organized. 

DODGEVILLE, Wis., Plymouth, rec. 15 Feb., 125 mem- 
bers. Rey. R. Titmarsh is pastor. 

MOUNT VERNON, N.Y., Vernon Heights, rec. 16 Feb., 
20 members. 

NAVARINO, Wis., 3 Fe 

MUSCONGUS ISL AND, Me., (Branch of Bethel Ch., 


Portland), — Feb., 12 members. 
Miscellaneous. 

DAVIES, Dan’l D., and wife were given a largel 
attended farewell reception by the church at Wind- 
ham, 0., who also presented them with a set of 
Haviland China, an oak table and some money. 

FENNER, Jas. W. (Congregationalist), has just re- 
signed his six years’ pastorate of the Presbyterian ch, 


at Holley, N. Y., to take effect June 6. 
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FERNER, John W., was pleasantly surprised on his 
50th birthday by a’ poneuen tendered by his people 
of Hampton, Io., with the gift of a handsome lounge 
and a set of dishes. 

HARRIS, John L., of Everett, Mass., has been con- 
fined to his bed for the last six months, and we regret 
to say there is little prospect of his recovering his 
bealth. a eyesight has a him 

HARRISON, Jas. K., supt. in California, has 
prgus < the issue of a four- page leaflet bearing upon 

8 Wo 

JOHNSON, William, who has been doing effective 
work in’ Tabernacle Ch., St. Louis, but who has 
been laid aside for a time by sickness, is again in his 


u . 
sims, Thos., and wife, on the 10th anniversary of their 

marriage, received at the parsonage in 8. Manchester, 

Ct., about 75 of their parishioners, who presented 

them with a purse of mon oy: 
STEVENS, Moody A., has closed his work at Mizpah 

Ch. , Minneapolis. 

SR 

There is no culture so high, no taste so 
fastidious, no grace of learning so delicate, 
no refinement of art so exquisite that it can- 
not at this hour find full play for itself in the 
broadest fields of humanity, since it is all 
needed to soften the attritions of common life 
and guide to nobler aspirations the strong 
materialistic influences of our restless society. 
—C. D. Warner. 








If You Need a Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It stimulates the stomach, nourishes the nerves, 
builds the brain tissue. A wonderful tonic. Makes 
a delightful beverage. 
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One loaf of bread may be 
light, sweet and digestible. 
You may use the same ma- 
terials for another and have it 
heavy, sour and soggy. The 
knack is in putting the in- 
gredients together just right. 
A substitute for Scott’s Emul- 
sion may have the same in- 
gredients and yet not be a 
perfect substitute, for no one 
knows how to put the parts 
together as we do. The se- 
cret of “how” is our busi- 
ness—twenty-five years of 
experience has taught us 
the best way. 


Two sizes, 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York, 
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As follows: 

4 First Prizes, each of $100 Cash - - 
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40 Third 9“ 


Cash and Prizes given each month - 
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Pn Bo many SUNLIGHT 





CASHAND GIVEN FREE 
PRIZES 


EACH MONTH 


saat Sunlight 


, SOAP 


Total given during 12 mos, 1897, $40,800.00 0 WRAPPERS 


ES. 
1. Every month AR... tert in each of af 4 districts 





Wreneere as they can collect. Cut 
off the on P ortion of each (— 
w rapper joy} portion « contains 
ing the heading 

SOAP AO ar emer coated “Cou. 
ons’’) areto be sent, postag 
Faily palds enclosed’ with a 
sheet of aper statin Compet- 
itor’s full _ name an tr 


and the 
sent in, fe ever Bross Eider 











prizes will be awarded as follo’ 
The 1 Com 
SEND THIS TOP PORTION 


npetitor who sendsin the 
Largest Number of coupons from 
the district i 3 which he or resides 
will receive S 100 Cash. 
Competitors oe send in the 
Next argos. Numbers of cou- 
pons from the district | *y which they 
reside will Each receive at winner's 
option a lady Soreness Pierce 
ecial bievole, | rice 
Phe ors Ww westew) in the 














New Yo ked on side 
Ww rapper lop te (peter NUMBER 
ofthe DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 


No. of NAME OF DISTRICT. ' 
District New, York City, Brooklyn; Long 
_and Staten Islands, New J ersey. 


———] NewYork State (outside of N.Y, City 
2 __ Brooklyn, Long and Staten Islands), ‘ 














Delaware, Mary- 
we | tans eat” vieainta "wad Bie 
trict of Colum 


4 |The New England ‘States 
*The Bicycles are the celebrated Pierce eSpecia , 
1397 Pattern, m’f’d by Geo, N. Pierce of Buf- 
falo, Boston and New Y ork. Fitted, with ty Hertford 
Tires, First Class Nickle Lam ir New Departure 
Bell, "Standard Cyclometer, an Hunt Lace dle, 

















ra ; 
Next Largest Seabee cnet campens from the dis- 


trict in which they reside will Each receive at winner's 
option a lady’s or gentleman’s Gold Watch, price $26. 
2. The Competitions will Glove the I the Last ut Day ot 

e 


Each Month during 1897, 
4 re ° reconersd  competitien will be put in put ie the next. 


titors who ob bate 0 rs from unsold 
m" in deal ss i. will ty a = ied. gy 
of Lever rs, Ltd,, and families, are de- 
b: = oe Rong 


A: A printed list of f Winners in Competitor's district 
will be forwarded to Competitors in about 21 days after 
— competition closes. 
5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will endeavor toaward the 
rizes fairly tothe best of their ability and ey oy 
But it is understood that all who compete agree to ac- 
cept the award of Lever Brothers, Ltd., as final. 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., New York. 





BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


Soft, White Hands, Shapcly Nails, Luxuriant Hair 
with Clean, Wholesome Scalp, produced by Cvuti- 
OuURA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. The only pre- 
ventive of inflammation and clogging of the Pores 


(iticura 


SoaPis sold proughout 4 ond. Potter Drvue anv Cae. 
CorP., Sole Pro; Bosto: 
w* Flow to Purify and Beautify the Sk the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free 


BABY HUMORS *iretvicen coins 












CAN BE CURED. 
SEND for History of Cures and all 
details. We invite inquiry as to 
what we have done and are doing. 
We guarantee no misrepresentation. 
y tavettigntiod will compel belief. 


Tt. CONSULTATION FREE. 
Tompkins-Corbin Co. 


1300 Broadway, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


ORBIN, | A.W. TOMPKINS, M.D. 
anager. | Consulting Physician. 
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ARPETS prices. 658 vasuincron sr. 


aTMaANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


‘CARPETS anD 








UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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DR. GORDON ON PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Dr. George A. Gordon made his annual visit 
to Yale lately, delivering six addresses. His 
two regular lectures before the Divinity 
School on The Significance of the Ideal were 
full of suggestion and inspiration, as his ad- 
dresses here always are. He preached in the 
college chapel on Sunday morning, addressed 
the students of the university at 6.40 and then 
lectured in Dr. Munger’s Sunday evening 
course. 

Oo Thursday evening he lectured under the 
auspices of the Leonard Bacon Club on Phil- 
lips Brooks. It seemed especially fitting that 
words should be spoken about one who in 
years past brought se much of inspiration to 
Yale, and who still lives there, by one who 
now from year to year adds so much to the 
life cf the present generation of students. 

Dr. Gordon said that it was one of the moat 
delightful things he could do to talk about 
Phillips Brooks. Phillips Brooks fascinated 
the young men of his time. They would 
always hear him as long as he would talk. 
There was an exquisite charm, a resifulness, 
an uplift from his personality. The first time 
Dr. Gordon heard the great preacher he was 
tremendously disappointed. He didn’t know 
where the preacher started, how he went, or 
where he landed. It was like the passing of 
a train going six miles in five minutes. All 
he could hear or see was the rush and the 
smoke. He wasn’t able even to criticise. 
The second time he was again disappointed, 
but not s9 badly. This time Brooks was like 
& man out ina deep stream. Lis hearer was 
on the bank. The preacher could not get to 
him. He could not get tothe preacher. He 
could not admire, and of course would not 
admit that it was because he could not under- 
stand. But the third time all went well. 
This time it was a written sermon on the 
Triuity. Brooks’s best sermons were his 
written ones. God was the divine end, the 
divine means and the divine power. God the 
Father the divine end, God the Son the divine 
means, God the Holy Spirit the divine power. 

It was true of Brooks that he rarely got 
hold of a hearer by his first sermon. His art 
was the only art that wins in the long run— 
sincerity. His was manhood burdened with 
the message of God. Dr. Gordon graphically 
described two of his sermons, one on John 
the Baptist and one old year sermon. Brooks 
has been accused of avoiding the severer and 
sterner side of life. Thisis not true. He was 
often most searching and appalling. The 
speaker only knew o one sermon in which he 
allowed his sense of humor to play a part. 
And yet his sense here was keen. Ile never 
took a walk without seeing a hundred absurd- 
ities. 

In his analysis of the great preacher’s mind 
Dr. Gordon said that beauty was the central 
idea of his teaching and bis life. His cen- 
tral idea in theology was the Incarnation. Ilis 
idea of this was that God took his best and 
finest and put it into a life of most beautifal 
character. The Incarnation to him was the 
most beautiful utterance of a most beautiful 
conception. This qualified his teaching and 
gave the distinctness of his character as a 
man. Brooks is the religious artist in speech 
and in prophetic ministry. Beauty is his 
note. We have more beautiful sermons from 
him than from any other preacher of the 
Christian Church. 

It was so in his character. He was not a 
Paul, nor an Athanasius, nor a Luther. He 
won the world with the marvelous symmetry 
of his character. In pathos and in spiritual- 
ity he has had no equal. Certainly no voice 
in our generation or century came up from 
the very heart of things as did his in such 
pity and pathos, shot through with a prevail- 
ing optimism and hope. He was self-obliv- 
ious, possessed by his message. His person- 
ality, as did his voice, swept through the 
church with irresistible power, full of gentle- 
hess, dignity, pathos and hope. He subdued 
men more by that note of pathos than by any- 
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thing else in his preaching. He part'cipated 
in the tragedy of the world and he had God 
in him. 

As tothe play of his life he told good stories. 
Dr. Gordon retold one or two of these. He 
was always reading Carlyle and always 
roundly condemning him. He knew no rival; 
no competition. His majestic personality had 
charm as well as power. Le used it, not as 
Goethe did. He used it with fidelity. No 
man except Beecher received such homage, 
but he took it with absolute self-abasement. 

During Dr. Gordon’s college life Brooks 
was to him a great voice of righteousness. 
He never dreamed that in him there was any 
of the play of our common humanity. But as 
he came to know him he found that this was 
not so. Ard he became because of this really 
greater, purer, truer, a more completed good, 
than in the earlier days of college idol wor- 
ship one would have dreamed. Cc. Ss. M. 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND. 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
EY ME anius bephecnissésbhesianteae $189.71 

Previously acknowledged...........csescecceeees 22,946.79 


We cccnncccrccecasncntecteseesssecsdacesscodencenes 23,136.50 











FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN.—We live in a time 
when the stores are full of articles for children. 
The children’s trade of today is as diligently ca- 
tered for as the trade of adults. In the line of fur- 
niture, for example, a visit to the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company, 48 Canal Street, will dis- 
close a complete line of furniture adapted for 
nurseries and children’s bedrooms. Such furni- 
ture is very attractive in appearance and costs a 
ridiculously small sum. 
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Ask your 
Druggist 
for a generous 

10 CENT 

TRIAL SIZE. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
mercury or any other in 
jurious diug. 

It opens and cleans tte 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals and Protects the COLD ly HEAD 
Membrane. 

Restores the senses of Taste auu smelt. Is quickiy 
absorbed. Givesrelief atonce. 50cts at Liuggists 
or by mail; Trial Size 10c., at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


REDUCED :2%$10 
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This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 


Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, “48 e90n Rs 
General Agent for the New England States. 
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It robs them 


of their terrors 
— by taking 
away that 









clothes-de- 

stroyiny, 

backe 

|! breaking 
| rub rub, 
rub. What 


does the work 
O1 Washing 
amount to, 


when all you 


have to do is to put the things in to soak and boil—and then 
just rinse them out? ‘That's the Pearline way of wasining 


easy for women and easy for 


clothes. In all kinds of clean- 


ing, too, you get rid of that tiresome rubbing. Any one can 


see what it saves. And reme 


‘mber, no matter how you use 


Pearline, it’s absolutely and entirely harmless, ro 
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\ Merry Wives, Act 2. Scene 2 


$1000.00 in 147 Prizes 


¥ 1 of $100; 2 of $50; 4 of $25; 140 of $5 each 


for recipes for using our Baked Pork and Beans alone orin combination. 
Competition closes May 31; awards made July Ist. A trade mark cut from 


Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork and Beansisa delicious, 
satisfying dish for all occasions—a meal in itself. Equally 
good, hot or cold. In cans; three sizes; at leading grocers’, 
or send 6c for sample can, or postal card for free booklet. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
epicurean rascal is this?” 324 Kentucky Avenue, 











y recipe. Our 
to all who answer this ad. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 











When Hamlet exclaimed 
** Aye, there’s the rub!” 
Could he have referred 4 
to . . . J . . . . . 
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New detailed list with very much owed sides sent free on application. 


The Prophecies of Jesus Christ 
Relating to His Death, Resurrection, and Second 
Coming, and their Fulfillment. 

By Dr. P. P. SOHWARTZKOPFF, Prof. Gottingen 

University. 12mo, $1.75. 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 
By Profeasor S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. Second 
Edition. Svo, net, $5.00. 
‘An able, truth-loving, and, Hoey many points of 
view, comprehensive work.’ . B. Gladstone. 


Introduction to Theology. 

Its Principles, its Branches, its Results, and its 
Literature. By ALFRED Cave,D.D New Edi 
tion, largely rewritten, and the bibliographical 
lists carefully revised to date. 8vo, $4.50. 

“A careful, thorough, and able discussion of a vast 
and important subject.”— Guardian, 


Life after Death and the Future of the 
Kingdom of God. 

By Bishop LARS NIELSEN DABBLE. Translated 
from the Norse, by the Rev. JOHN BEVERIDGE, 
8v0, $3.00. 

By one of the foremost thinkers of Norway, who 
bears a high reputation, but whose works have not 
hitherto been accessible in English translations. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek. 

By Prof. HERMANN CREMER, D. D., Greifswald. 
Authorized Translation. lemy dito. Fourth 
Edition, with Supplement, Net $8.00. 

This Lexicon deals with words whose meaning in 
the classics is modified or changed in Seripture, 
words which have become the basis and watchwords 
of Christian theology, tracing their history in their 
transference from the Classics into the LXX , and 
from the LXX. into the New Testament, and the 
gradual deepening and elevation of their meaning till 
they reach the fullness of New Testament thought. 





Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students. 

Edited by Prof. Marous Dops, D.D.,and ALEXAN- 
DER WHYTE, D.D. 40 Volumes now ready, From 
net 45 cts, to net 75 cts. each. 

“T name especially the admirable Handbooks for 
Bible Classes issued by T, T. Clark of Edinburgh, 
They are very c heap. and among them are some books 
unsurpassed in their kind.”—Dr. W, ROBERTSON NIC- 
OLL, in The British Weekly. 


Bible Class Primers. 
Edited by Prof.8ALMOND,D D. 32 Vols. now ready. 

Paper, 20 cts. each, 

“A most useful series, With such helps as these to 
be an inefficient teacher is to be blameworthy.”’—C. H. 
SPURGEON, 

The Foreign Theological Library. 
Containing Translations of the Works of the leading 
Continental Theologians. 138 Vols. $3.00 each. 
Detailed lists free. 


A History of the Councils of the Church. 


F = cole ge 5 Documents. Translated from the 
German of C, J. HEFELE, D.D., Bishop of Rotten- 
burg Vol. ,to A.D. 325. Vol. IL., A. D. 326 to 429. 
Vol. IIL, A. D. 43110451. Vol. LV.. "A.D. 451 to 680 
Vol. V. (completing the Series), A. D 626 to Close of 
Second Council of Nicwa,787. With Appendix and 
Indices. 8vo, $4.50 per volume. 

“ This history is too well known to scholars to need 
at the present date any recommendation ; it is recog- 
nized as a standard work.”—The Guardian. 


BEYSCHLAG’S NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOG Y. 


New Testament Theology ; 

Or, Historical Account of the Teachings of Jesus 
and of Primitive Christianity according to the 
New Testament Sources. Authorized translation. 
Two vols., 8vo, net, $6.00 
“Se, Beved hlag has furnished one of the best auitet 
to an understanding of the New Testament. 

Vethodist Recorder. 





The Teaching of Jesus. 


By Professor H. H. Wrenot, D. D, Authorized 

trans'ation. Two vols., 8vo, net, $5 00. 

“An admirable translation of the greatest system- 
atic study of the teachings of Jesus thus far produced 
in Germany.”’—The Biblical World, Chicago. 

Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Beyschlag’ 8 ‘*‘ New Testa- 
ment Theology ”’ and Wendt’ t’s “Teaching of Jesus’ 
as “two invaluable books.’ 


A Treatise on the Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. 


Pearse “4 as Sure Basis for New Testament Exe- 

_. = Dr. G. B WrInER. Edited by W. F. 
{ouLTON, D.D With large Additions and full 
Indices. One large Vol, 8vo. Ninth English 

Edition. Net $5.00. 

“ We need not say it is the grammar of the New 
Testament. It is not only superior to all others, but 
so superior as to be by common consent the one work 
of reference on the subject. No other should be men- 
tioned with it.”—Literary Churchman. 


The Critical Review. 


Edited by Prof.8. D. F.8aALMoNnD, D.D. Vol. LV. 
now ready. $2.00 net. Containing signed Re- 
views of all important Theological and Philoso- 
phical books p fn na pa during the past year, and 
Notices and Record of Pelect Literature, by the 
Editor. Published Quarterly. Annual (prepaid) 
subscription, $1 50 vet. 

“The student of theology will find it a most trust- 
worthy guide.”’— Spectator. 


The Expository Times. 

Edited by Rev JAmMeEs HASTINGS, M.A. Vol. V. 
now ready,in handsome cloth binding. $2.50 net. 
N. B.—A new volume commences with the issue 

for October. The Editor has arranged a brilliant 

programme, and important engagements have 
been made with scholars of repute. Annual 

(prepaid) subscriptions, $1.50 net. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 








FOR INFANTS 


all garments securely. 


workmanship. For sale by all retailers, 
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Ferris’ Waist 


A garment every thoughtful mother appreciates. 
Material soft as silk, with pearl buttons. Sup- 
ports the body healthfully and comfortably, holds 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is made also for 
Ladies and Misses with high and low bust, long and short 
Waist, to suit all figures. Children’s, 26c. to 50e. Misses’, 50c. to 
$1.00, Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. Always superior in quality and 
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REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


TAKES NO LIBERTIES WITH ITS 
REPUTATION. 


New Models 





therefore represent a marked advance in 
practical construction, increased Usefulness, 
prolonged Durability, greater Economy. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 
THEIR MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





